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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 








Accountants’ School has been established in 
the War Department. 


Ir has been decided to carry the Nakasendo 
railway from Ogaki to Yokkaichi. 


Tue railway between Sekigahara and Ogaki was 
opened for traffic on the 25th instant. 





Tue Conferences on Treaty Revision will com- 
mence at the Foreign Office, Tokiyo, in a few 
days. 


A scHEME for illuminating the streets of Kiyoto 
with clectric light, at an estimated cost of 50,000 
yen, is nearly matured. 


Tue draft of the new Commercial Code is said 
to have been completed, and submitted to the 
Seido Torishirabe Kiyoku for revision. 





Recent statistics show that the total number of 
temples in Tokiyo is 3,325, of which 234 are 
Shinto and the remainder Buddhist. 


Mr. Suropa, formerly Assistant Vice-Minister 
of the Foreign Office, has been appointed an 
attaché of the Seido Torishirabe Kiyoku. 


Wepnespay, the 28th instant, being the anniver- 
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various celebrations took place at the Palace. 


‘Tue Financial estimates for the fiscal year 1884-5 
make the revenue 75,982,969 yen, being an in- 
crease of 376,910 yen as compared with last year. 


SEVERAL prominent Japanese residents of Yoko- 


Central Private Sanitary Association at that place. 


A mzmontataddressed by the British Missionaries 
of Tokiyo and Yokohama to H.B.M. Minister on 
the subject of treaty revision has been published. 


A Notiricatrion has been issued by the Council 
of State making it illegal to catch seals or sea- 
otters throughout the Hokkaido without special 
permission. 





A sitvek mine has been discovered near the 
village of Tsugido, in the province of Yamato, 
and a copper mine, near the village of Hanagi 
in Bitchiu. 

Mr. Grorcz Domoney, a well known store- 
keeper of Yokohama and Kobe, committed 


suicide at the former place on the morning of 
the 27th instant. 


Appticatioys for the second issue of railway 
bonds are said to be’coming In rapidly. Nearly 
three millions (yen) have been taken up in 
Tokiyo, and the amount subscribed in the pro- 
vinces is reported to be four millions. 


A PHILANTHROPIC association, called the Azyo- 
| fu-kwai, has been organized in Kiyoto, and will 
commence operations-by providing employment 
for indigent criminals on their release from 
prison, and support for deformed children. 


Tue shareholders of the Tokiyo Rice Exchange, 
having suffered some losses owing to injudicious 
transactions in public loan-bonds, have elected 
a new board of directors consisting of Messrs. 
Shibusawa, Yonekura, Okura, Masuda, and 
Hayashi. 


Ir is stated that the Korean Government has 
established a hospital for the treatment of pa- 
tients in Western fashion at Tong-nai Fu, and 
that the dispensary will be under the superin- 
tendence of a Dutch employé of the Japanese 
Hospital at Nagasaki. 


A Nottrication of the Council of State sanctions 
the issue of convertible bank-notes by the Bank 
of Japan. The notes are to be of seven dimen- 
sions, viz., one yen, five yen, ten yen, twenty 
| yen, fifty yen, 100 yen, and 200 yen, and are to 
be exchangeable for specie at the Bank of Japan 
or any of its branches. 


H.E. Hosokawa, President of the Genro-in, 
two members of the same body, six members of 
the Sanjr-in, and Mr. Terashima, an attaché 
of the Seido Torishirabe Kiyoku, have been 
appointed a Committee for the compilation of 
the regulations concerning companies, corpora- 
tions, and the like. Ten members of the 
Sanji-in have been appointed a Committee for 
the compilation of the Commercial Code, 
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sary of the birthday of Her Majesty the Empress, 


hama have decided to establish a branch of the | 


NOTES. 





Unner the very sensational heading of “A 
Japanese murdered by an American Mob,” the 
Jiyu Shimbun reverts to the recent unfortunate 
episode at Ogden, U.T., in very strong terms. 
“The San Francisco Bulletin,” says the Fiyu, 
“reports the murderous uprising of an American 
mob at Ogden, on the zoth of April. It seems 
that a Japanese who had been in the employ of 
a restaurant in that city got into a dispute with 
the proprietress of the house, and, in a fit of un- 
controllable fury, shot four times at the woman. 
He was immediately arrested and imprisoned, 
but—without any semblance of a trial, and with- 
out waiting for a sentence—a mob broke into 
the jail where he was incarcerated and hanged 
him at once. What will our countrymen say 
to this? In Europe and America, as well as 
in our own country, it follows as a matter of 
course that persons undergoing a preliminary 
judicial examination—regardless of the nature 
of the crime they may have committed— 
are not, nor can they be, regarded as cri- 
minals until they are sentenced by competent 
tribunals. Such suspects are not at all to be 
confounded with actual convicts. Yet did 
American citizens not only unlawfully break in- 
toa jail inwhich a Japanese suspect was in- 
carcerated, but forcibly hanged him in open 
defiance of the law. * We cannot call this deed 
by any name other than that of deliberate 
murder. Had such an event taken place in this 
country, there is no telling how the severe repre- 
sentations of the British or American Govern- 
ments would have embarrassed our Courts. 
Think only of the sequel to the murder of Rich- 
ardson at Namamugi. The ruffianly deed of one 
single man involved the Japanese Government 
in a situation of the gravest responsibility. For 
what the mob did at Ogden the United States 
must be responsible, and our Government ought 
not to delay in taking up the matter. Japanese 
subjects resident in the United States are under 
the direct protection of that Government. Did 
not Japan send an expedition of 3,000 men to that 
island of savages, Formosa, simply in order 
to chastise the insular barbarians for having 
killed certain seamen from Riukiu? Intelligent 
human beings dare not take life with impunity. 
The present instance calls for a far stronger 
remonstrance than did the Taiwan affair, inas- 
much as the people of the American Republic 
boastingly call themselves the most civilized 
nation of the globe. Thirty-five million Japa- 
nese look towards the proceedings of their 
Government with the keenest interest.” We 
recognize in this paragraph the unfortunate out- 
come of a somewhat violent criticism which the 
Ogden episode evoked, a few days ago, from 
one of our local contemporaries. While no 
law can defend the action of the mob at Ogden, 
the Jiyu Shimbun is utterly at fault in drawing 
a parallel between this event and the memorable 
Richardson murder. In the latter case, the life 
of a peaceful, unoffending man was taken, while 
the present instance offers an example of speedy 


reretribution. for a horrible crime. Both a 
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undeniably illegal, but surely the hanging of the| public at large, aud it is to be hoped that the |this. The region of highland country inclosed 





Japanese at Ogden was attended with e 
tenuating circumstances. The Jivu has evi-| matic controversy. 
dently overlooked the fact that the woman shot SS ee 





regrettable occurrence will not lead to adiplo- | by this forest tract, that is to say, about two-thirds 


of the surface of the island, is denuded of 
trees, and covered only with thick grass; the 


died the next morning from her wounds. As | Proressor M. Konno, the well known scholar, | plains on the west and south are strewed with 
an interesting fact, we are permitted to mention | has compiled a dictionary of the Japanese lan- | clumps of trees. The general belief that im- 
that two legal gentlemen who have just passed | guage, which is now in process of publication. | mense forests completely clothe the island of 


through Yokohama, were in Ogden the day) It will be issued in five volumes, containing in 


all | Madagascar is therefore very wide of the truth. 


after the Japanese had been lynched. They}1.400 pages. Judging by the specimen page|—Lngincering. 
heard a full and clear statement of the case, | which now Ties before us, the dictionary promises a 





and are of the opinion that the murder was|to prove an important auxiliary to the labours 


of| Particutars have reached us, says the iyu 


of the most cold-blooded and horrible descrip-|the Kana no Tomo, a society formed, as our Shimbun; of recent outrages at Kanragori, 
tion. The Japanese had been for some time in | readers will doubtless remember, for the purpose Gumma Prefecture. It appears that, on the 
the service of the restaurant, and seems to have | of gradually abolishing Chinese ideographs from 15th instant, a gang of gamblers who infested 
been a sturdy and stubborn fellow. For some [every-day use in Japan, and substituting for them Miyogi-yama made a raid on a small village at 
reason or other he was discharged, and this led the simple Japanese syllabary. The dictionary the base of the mountain. They entered nearly 
him to resolve to revenge himself. Entering the | may be said to be wholly in phonetic spelling, | ll of the houses in the village, and carried away 
room of the proprietress of the establishment, he | for though the corresponding Chinese character | ll the rifles, spears, swords, and other weapons 
fired five shots at her, all of which took effect: is given under each word, the explanations, the| they could find. Towards midnight, a band of 


‘At first she attempted to run for help, but the | words themselves, and the occasional rules 
murderer followed and brought her to the ground, |syntax are entirely in Kana. The work is to 


of some 200 desperadoes fired on the village of 
be | Kambara, and then fled up the mountain. Early 


The shots attracted the attention of the passers- called “ Kofoba no Sono,” or the garden of lan- | next morning they broke into the residence of 
by, the police were called in, and the Japanese | SUage- It will be published by subscription, the | one Okamura, at the village of Nibu, dis- 
arrested without much trouble. And now it|number of subscribers being limited to 700 and charged their guns at random, despite the 


would be well to remember that Ogden 





i [the price being two yen. The prospectus directs | remonstrances of a few constables, and after- 


out-of-the-way place in a thinly populated dis- intending subscribers to forward, before the last ward set fire to the house. Having done this, 


trict, where only a few years ago the Vigilantes, | day of this month (May), a sam of one yen 


to |they retired uttering loud shouts. The police 


asort of mounted constabulary, were the sole| the office of the publishers, Messrs. Midzuhaya, force of the nearest stations soon reached 


dispensers of law and justice. In the very heart| Nihon-bashi, Honcho, Sanchome, and to pay t 
of the region where even horse-stealing, until) remaining yen in five monthly instalments of 


recently, was a capital offence, a murder of a most | sev each during the following months. T : 
money may, of course, be sent in one sum if much to do with the outbreak, for no less than 


aggravated type was committed. In the days of 
1848-58, “ Judge Lynch’s” law was the sole convenient. It is difficult to judge the merits 


he | Miyogi-yama and captured four of the ring- 
zo (leaders, whereupon the mob dispersed. It is 
he | supposed that the severity of the local usurers had 


of thirty villages had vainly petitioned the Court 


standard of justice; prisons there were not; such a work from two. or three specimen pages, | t° stand between them and a notorious money- 
desperadoes abounded. There was often a mere | more especially as those forwarded for examina- lender named Okabe. Many of the residents in 


farce of judicial investigation in case of crime, tion are not well selected for the purpose: M 


and still oftener no investigation at all when the| Kondo's name, however, is sufficient guarantee 


Tr, | the vicinity have since been declared bankrupt. 











crime was of a serious description. Immediate | that the dictionary will take high literary rank Tue development of silk manufacture as a do- 
execution, either by hanging or the ubiquitous|and we do not doubt that it will prove most | mestic industry in Switzerland has been marked, 


revolver, was almost the sole punishment in the| valuable as a means of facilitating the study 
legal code. Happily these are things of the] Japanese. Something of the sort was mui 
past, although certain of the south-western States | needed. Hitherto we have had no pure Xa 


of | and accounts for the persistent efforts making in 
ch | Tennessee, Kansas, California, Louisiana, New 
na | Jersey, Pennsylvania, and other States of the 





still preserve their pristine contempt for any-| dictionary, but only books giving the Japanese Union to develop a similar industry here. A 





thing approaching a civilized Court. The spirit] sounds and meanings of Chinese ideographs, 


or| recent report says that not less than 60,000 


of those days has by no means died out, | vice versd; and the result has been that the mass | persons are engaged in the industry in Switzer- 


despite forcible modifications. There can be|of the people have been virtually without a ser- land, “and most of them in their own homes.” 


no possible question but that, had the mur-| viceable lexicon of any sort. We regard it as 





in| Two years ago statistics showed that Zurich 


derer in this case been an American, an Eng-|the last degree improbable that Mr. Kondo’s | alone had 33,000 looms, of which 3,000 were 


lishman, or of any other nationality, exactly | venture will lack support, though it is more th: 


an|power looms. At Basle the ribbon industry 


the same fate would have befallen him. That/ likely that a great many persons will be disap- | occupies 6,300 looms, with 12,000 workmen. 
he was a Japanese had absolutely nothing to do| pointed in their attempt to obtain a copy of the | About 10,000 of the looms working for Zurich 


with the actions of the mob ; andthis is a point | first edition, 
which cannot be too much emphasized. No- = 








are in other cantons. The total silk production 
of Switzerland is valued at about $17,000,000. 


thing can possibly do away with the illegality of | Accornixe to a recent contribution to the French | Less than one-third of the product comes to the 
the deed, but it was vastly different from the| Academy of Sciences by M. Grandidier, the | United States. —Bradstreet's. 


Richardson episode. Justice too often miscarries| existing maps of Madagascar are very erroneous. 





in the United States, and the citizens of the| The island really consists, as shown by the |Tue Government, as will be seen by Notifica- 
Republic are doubly disposed to take matters author's explorations, of two distinct parts ; the | tion No. 16 of the Council of State, has at last 
into their own hands for this reason, especially | eastern region, which is occupied by a massive | prohibited the hunting of seals and otters 
“out West.” The great Cincinnati riots were mountain chain, and the western region, which | throughout the Hokkaido. This step had long 





but the outcome of a flagrant miscarriage of jis flat. The mountain chain covers three-fifths |been expected. The only pi 


the law. Rough men have rough codes, but| of the island, and rises rapidly to a height 


y is that it was not 
of | taken long ago, while there were still some seals 





they frequently touch the truth, for all that. In| 1,500 metres, and presents on the top the aspect | and otters to preserve. The result of all these 
the Western States, the population outside of the | of a sea of mountains with narrow glens be- | years of inveterate and unrestrained poaching is 
immediate urban districts: may very justly be! tween and the beds of dried-up lakes. The/|that the animals have been completely driven 
designated “rough,” and their legal instincts, middle plateaux of the island shown by the jaway from many of their favourite haunts. It 
or rather their discrimination between right and | charts has no existence. After traversing these | will be interesting to observe what measures the 
wrong, have a touch of the prehistoric nature. | highlands for forty leagues or so, the traveller | authorities propose to adopt for the enforce- 


A wrong is not the worse settled, in their judg- | abruptly descends into the western plain. T 


he | ment of their prohibition. They have a difficult 


ment, for being attended to at once. That ihe | watercourses take their rise much nearer the | task before them if they intend to employ gun- 
Fivu Shimbun, or any other representative of | eastern than the western coasts of the island. | boats to police the northern coast against the 


the vernacular press, should express indignation | A band of forest country several leagues wi 


de | fleet of swift little schooners whose owners have 


at the Ogden affair is but natural, but it is more | completely encircles the island near the coasts | long been carrying on their plundering trade 
than unwise to stir up the public by illogical | like a belt, leaving herbaceous plants and groves with impunity, and will now regard a Japanese 
deductions and faulty parallels. The question | of woodland to cover the space between it and | proclamation with the most supreme indifference. 





rests solely in hands other than those of the| the sea. Another.belt of timber runs parallel 
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pursue would be to farm out the whole district, 
and let the farmers adopt their own precautions. 
Under any circumstances there will be no little 
difficulty in preserving the fisheries, and unless 
the Government intends to be more resolute 
and spirited about this matter than it has hitherto 
showed itself in every case where foreigners 
were concerned, the Notification of the Council 
of State had better not have been published at all. 





Tux change in the Nakasendo Railway scheme, 
as announced by Notification No. 17 of the 
Council of State, is important, in that it appears 
to indicate a resolve, on the part of the Govern- 
ment, to refrain from granting any more railway 
concessions to private persons. It is known that 
a line from Ogaki to Yokkaichi was projected, 
some time ago, by an asssociation of local capi- 
talists. Such a road would, beyond all question, 
have proved highly profitable, and the difficulties 
of construction are very trifling. Rumour said 
that the necessary funds were forthcoming, and 
that the concession had been applied for, but 
whether or no the project had been carried so 
far, it is now evident that the Government means 
to keep this branch of the main line, and prob- 
ably all the other branches too, in its own hands, 
so far at any rate as the construction is con- 
cerned. Foreign experts, almost without excep- 
tion, are known to have counselled that plan, 
and there can be no doubt that it presents many 
advantages. 








Mr. Henry Grorce, says a London paper, in 
the observations he made at the farewell 
“ovation” given to him by his admirers in 
the metropolis, said that “the two most absurd 
things which had struck him in England were 
the gates near the Euston terminus, maintained 
by the Duke of Bedford, as he believed, for the 
purpose of making people lose their trains, and 
that gilded cage in the House of Commons in 
which ladies were kept.” It must be admitted 
that as regards the private gates and bars in the 
metropolis and the accommodation for ladies in 
the House of Commons, there is some room for 
improvement; and it is probable that before 
many years have passed arrangements will be 
made for placing these matters upon a more 
comfortable footing. It is, however, on the 
whole satisfactory, and to the credit of this 
country, that before leaving it after a highly 
critical visit, Mr. George should thus place on 
record the fact that he has been able to find no 
greater absurdities in it than the gates near the 
Euston Station and the ladies’ gallery in the 
House of Commons. If these are our principal 
grievances, there is not much ground for grum- 
bling, and the evils complained of may probably 
be remedied by less drastic methods than those 
involved in a land nationalization scheme. 


Ar the conclusion of a lecture recently delivered 
in the Meiji Kwaido, Tokiyo, by the Rev. C. S. 
Eby, the lecturer, told his audience that among 
other consequences of a course of lectures con- 
cluded a year before in the same place, he had 
received a number of letters from Japanese 
students asking him how the international policy 
of Christian nations could be reconciled with 
the moral principles which he and his fellow- 
teachers preached ; principles of which the whole 
spirit was professedly,contained in the maxims, 
“Love your neighbour as yourself, and do unto 
others as you would they should do unto you.” 
Mr. Eby said that, while desirous to avoid, as 
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far as possible, any incursion into the domain of 
politics, he felt that to evade these questions 
would be at once unfair to the cause he re- 
presented, and discourteòus to his enquirers, 
who, as thinking men, had a valid title to com- 
pare the results of the morality they were asked 
to accept with the precepts it inculcated. He 
proposed, therefore, to state briefly, and with 
whatever measure of impartiality he could com- 
mand, the aspects of this international problem 
as they present themselves with reference to 
Japan's case especially. Taking up the subject 
in the sequence of his lecture, the speaker then 
continued as follows :— 


And now, such being the fundamental principles of Chri 
tianity, principles which aim at uniting man to man, family 
to family, people to rulers, nation to nation, by bonds of 
love and mutual help—it is a proper question to ask, do these 
pone actuate any class of people? do they lie at the 

asis of political law? do they guide international inter- 
course? “The answer cannot be given in simple, "yes" or 
‘no.’ You see, Christianity is not a body of political or 
international laws, but works through individual hearts and 
lives, As individuals increase who are inspired by the 
Christ-like spirit, society will become guided by these prin- 
ciples; gradually they will mould the laws of the land, and 
last of all will become the basis of international intercourse. 
Now there are myriads of people whose lives are guided by 
these principles; in many places society is guided by them, 
but not perfectly, because of so many individuals who are 
otherwise minded. There are some nations whose laws are 
very much assimilated to these principles, but there is not 
yet a perfectly Christian nation in the world, The whole 
thing must work up gradually like leaven until the mass is 
leavened. 

Tt would take a long lecture to explain the facts which 
show how Christianity has already wrought as a mould 
Social and political factor in the world’s development, while 
as yet that development is imperfect. I will give to-day only 
one or two instances, to show. 1. That so-called Christian 
nations are not yet really Christian. 2. That they are, 
nevertheless, elevated by Christian principle, which is lead- 
ing them to still higher developments. Ine of my critics, 
for instance, tells me that Spain is the most Christian 
country, and that she forbad all books nearly but the 
Bible. Now the fact is that Spain, for many years, has 
borne the name Christian, but it strang istake which 
says that the Bible was the only book free in the land. 
‘The truth is that for centuries, and until a very few years 
ago, the Bible was the book above all others that was 
absclutely forbidden in Spain, It was forbidden in Spain 
just as it was forbidden in Japan, and people who were 
Found to have a Bible in Spain were treated by persecution, 
imprisonment, and death, precisely as in Japan, Now we 
cannot call Spain a Christian country during those years. 
Again, my critic refers to England’s conquest of India, 100 or 
So years ago. A great many mistakes are made about the 
facts of that conquest, and whether it was right or not 
Lam not going to discuss. But I want to remind you of one 
thing, that when England took charge of India, for a long 
time no Christian missionary was allowed to come to the 
land. The native religions were sustained, the only object 
was gains and, hence, while Christianity was kept out, You 
cannot surely charge the acts of those men to Christianity. 
Tt was the protest of Christianity that improved the Govern- 
ment of England in India and turned the conquest of selfish- 
ness and of politics into civilization and blessing for India, 
for no intelligent Indian would now wish to go back to what 
his country was before England came. Thus, you see, no 
nation has yet become wholly Christian. 

But now let me give you an instance or two of cases 
where Christian principle has completely conquered the 
Claims of selfishness in a nation. Your newspapers gener- 
ally take it for granted that foreigners can be treated with 
mih from the standpoint of self-interest and not from that 
of justice. But you are greatly mistaken, because your 
jaterouurse has bora. modiy with molchanie ‘hous great 
aim is of course to make money, but who do not represent 
the foreign people as a whole. Now for the illustration. 
When the continent of America was discovered, there were 
rich fields to be cultivated, rich mines to be worked, but no 
people to do the work. The American Indians were too weak 
and were insufficient. So the Europeans, who had opened 
‘America, imported strong negroes from Africa and made 
them slaves. For along time the slave trade went on: 
millions of men were removed from Africa to the mines anc 
fields of North and South America. No one thought it 
wrong for many years. At last the Christian Church, 
growing more like Christ, claimed the black man of 
England, denouncing the trade in men and women as 
sin. England was gaining hundreds of millions from 
it, but in obedience to the new conscience rising in the 
nation, she threw away the profit, and stopped the trade 3 
other nations followed her example, and they placed men- 
of-war on the shores af: Africa to prevent purely selfish men 
from carrying on the trade. 

‘Nor was that all. As soon as the trade was stopped, the 
Christian conscience began to tell them that it was wrong 
to hold the slaves as property : the black men who were 
held as cattle must be made free men and brothers, and in 
response to this cry of England's better conscience, the 
Government paid $75,000,000 to buy the slaves to set them 
free : not an act of selfish gain, but simply as a moral duty. 
Since then, every man of every race under the British 
Hag is free. Other nations followed again. And in the 
great civil war of 25 years ago, in the United States of 
America, the vital inspiration of all the North was that 
was an opportunity to kill slavery in the great Republic, 
‘They poured out the blood of a million men and untold 
treasure to set free slaves whose price was estimated at 
Eoia: i 

Again, you tell me of England’s supporting the trade in 
opium: But you must remember that Christan Eagiand is 
fighting by pen and platform, spending tens of thousands 
of money every year to put a'stop to it. And its death is 
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only a question of time, England's conscience will soon 
make it cease, And now as regards treaty making and 
international intercourse with Japan. I am sure, since I 
tell you that | sympathize with ‘Japan in this matter, you 
will listen to me quietly when I Say a word or two to show 
that your greatest weapon to obtain what you desire is a 
little patience. I want to show you some of the difficulties 
in the way—difficulties which I believe, however, can be over- 
come. First of all, let me remind you that all your talk 
about international justice, cte., is entirely of Christian origin. 
What was there in the East of international law before 
foreigners came? China claimed all the nations of the 
Earth as tributaries, and I read in one of your Japanese 
books that the only use of the stars is to guide the ships of 
all the nations of the Earth, who if they knew their duty 
would bring tribute to the Emperor of Japan as the proper 
Lord of the whole earth, In the old times of the Roman Em- 
pire “might was right,” and international intercourse meant 
conquest. If it had not been for the influence of Christianity. 
in the West, which has become so strong within the last 
200 years, all the East, China and Japan, would to-day be 
mere conquered provinces of some powerful European 
nation. Such was old international intercourse. But 
Christianity has taken the war of conquest mostly away, so 
that when a nation, as France in Annam, seeks a pretext 
to extend her territories by war, the rest of the world 
say “shame!” But the selfishness of men has not 
heen cured, and instead of conquests of war, men to-day 
make conquests of commerce. They make treaties so as to 
gain as much money as possible. Against this you protest 














Lin Japan ; against this the Christian world protests; and by 


patient protest and argument the right will gain the day 
and commerce will also become Christian, on the principle 
of reciprocal benefit. 

And now just one word about exterritoriality. 

As you find it necessary to-day to have exterritoriality in 
Korea, you all allow that it was also necde 
Japan was first opened. ‘The question simply is, ff we look 
atit from a point of justice, have the circumstances in 
Japan so changed that exterritoriality may be wholly or 
partially removed? If so, Christian justice demands the 
removal. And I believe when England as a nation is shown 
the facts which make a just claim, England will not hesitate 
to accede to avery just demand. "Let me tell you a thing or 
two about England. 

(1) What England does she does thoroughly. You know 
that England is the only nation which has law courts, con- 
sulates, &c., sufficient to carry out fully the stipulations in 
the treaty. 

(2) England is conservative at home, does not make 
changes quickly, but when sure that a change is wise, she 
makes the reform once and for ever; no going back with 
her; and so in Japan, she is only waiting to look at ever 
side to be sure which is right, and then what she does will 
be well done. 

(3) Japan has given the world a problem to solve that is 
quite new in the world’s history. No pation has ever 
changed so quickly. Remember, 25 years is a very small 
fraction of time in the history of a nation ; other nations have 
taken centuries to do what you have done in decade: 
course you have had advantages which no others had. But 
the usual fate of nations that have changed so rapidly is 
extinction or decay. Ido not think that is to be the e: 
peace of Japan, but the whole world asks, “ Can Japan 

ave become so permanently fixed in the modes of civillza- 
tion as to have exterritoriality removed from foreign free- 
men? Many say it is impossible. It is not wonderful that 
England especially —whose interests in the East are equal to 
those of all other nations put together—should hesitate a 
little and ask for proofs. ‘The hesitation of England arises, 
not from Christianity, but from caution. The present Go- 
vernment of England has shown in Afghanistan, in Africa, 
and elsewhere, that it wishes to act on the golden rule of 
national justice. And I believe England will soon satisfy 
the Japanese that that is her policy here. 

Much depends on the young men of Japan. Even if Eng- 
land should give everything your Government desires, as I 
trust she may; that will not make Japan a great and 
Civilized nation. Japan of ten years from now will be what 
you, the young men of to-day make it. If you grow in 
intellectual and moral and spiritual strength, Japan will 
grow stronger and better as the years go on.” If you trust to 
commerce and intellect alone, to the neglect of moral and 
spiritual development, you will destroy both yourselves and 
you nation, which God forbi 




















Tue Wasion says:—The riot in Cincinnati has, 
at all events, had the effect of stimulating the 
work of reforming the criminal procedure. The 
monstrous rule which enables the prisoner to 
exclude from his jury any one who has read 
about his crime in the newspapers, and has 
formed an opinion about it, has been abolished. 
The prisoner's twenty-three peremptory chal- 
lenges have also been cut down to six, and the 
State's increased from two to four. In other 
words, the rights of the community in the pro- 
secution of crime begin to be recognized. A 
blow should also be struck at technical objec- 
tions. Most failures of justice occur through 
these. Judges ought not to be compelled to 
order new trials on points which the full bench 
does not consider to have any bearing on the 
merits of the case. The rapidity with which 
“ goelism,” whether practised by mobs or in- 
dividuals, affects manners, was curiously illus- 
trated by the performances of a man in Cincinnati 
on Monday week, who tried in, vain to catch a 
street car after dark. Failing to overtake it or 
Original from 
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to attract the attention of the conductor, he took 
out his revolver, and fired two shots at it. He 
probably reasoned somewhat in this way:—‘‘The 
management of these car companies has long 
been intolerable. They run too few cars, and 
theirconductors are negligent and insolent. This 
fellow is not looking out for passengers as he 
ought to be, or he would have seen me. Com- 
plaining of him at the office, even if I knew his 
number, would do no good, for they are all 
thieves together. The courts, too, are corrupt 
and sluggish. I must therefore revuke the 
powers which I have delegated to the officials of 
this State and city for my protection, and must 
stop this car in the natural way in which cars 
were stopped by primeval man before states were 
founded.” So bang, bang went his pistol. It 
is a pity, almost, that he should have been 
arrested before the conductor and the passengers 
had dissolved /he/r connection with the State, 
and begun to pepper him in self-defence. 





Amone other interesting items in the Korean 
correspondence of the Fiji Shimpo we note 
the following:—The Japanese Legation was 
removed to the residence of Fu-Yeiko on the 
22nd of last April. It is a truly a magnificent 
edifice, covering an extensive tract of land, 
and second only to the King’s Palace. On 
the 28th of last month, the Japanese Chargé 
d'Affaires had a very pleasant interview with 
the King, and was treated with signal courtesy. 
As a special favour, Mr. Shimamura received 
permission to inspect the Palace Gardens,—a 
privilege never before granted to any foreign 
ambassador, not even to the representative of 
China. The present King of Korea is a most 
assiduous student, and held to be a wise polii 
cian. He employs his whole time in serious 
occupations, and has the name of a just ruler. 
The six Japanese military students are making 
remarkably rapid progress in the Korean lan- 
guage. Two volumes, on the ¢alendar and 
physical geography of the Hermit Kingdom, 
have been published by Mr. Takai and others, 
all residents of long standing and thoroughly 
familiar with Korean and Chinese literature. 
Since official bribery has become so common 
an occurrence, the Government has done all in 
its power to punish the acceptors of bribes. The 
usual method is to deprive the offender of all 
official rank and emoluments, and to scourge 
him well. The Governor of Chung-chhéng-do 
and another high official have already smarted 
under the rod. The Government will shortly 
commence the coinage of new specie, under the 
supervision of Mr. von Méllendorff. This gentle- 
man will spend the summer months in China, 
in order to avoid the heat of Séul; but rumour 
hints that his departure will be for good and 
that he intends resigning, as the late Ministerial 
changes and the rapid decline (?) of Li Hung- 
chang's popularity have made Mr. von Méllen- 
dorff's situation more irksome and unpleasant 
than ever. 











Tur New Fork World of the 1gth ult., says:— 
The Newspaper Copyright bill was reported 
adversely in the Senate yesterday by Mr. Sher- 
man, from the Library Committee. Neverthe- 
less the bill was ordered to be placed on the 
calendar by a vote of the Senate. The news 
thieves who live by stealing the property of their 
neighbors will rejoice at the adverse report of 
the committee. It seems to promise that they 
will be enabled to continue their dishonest busi- 
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ness without the fear of the punishment awarded 
to other robbers. We do not know by what pro- 
cess of reasoning the committee concluded that 
the property a man has bought and paid for is 
not his own but may be appropriated by others. 
This is what their report means. Itis not pre- 
tended that there can be property in news which 
is common to all. But a person might as well 
intercept, open and steal the contents of a tele- 
graphic despatch containing news addressed to 
some other individual as steal the matter out 
of the owner's paper before the latter has had 
the advantage of his own publication. We wish 
we could hope that the Senate would yet pass 
the bill. 


Tue Italian papers are full of the praises of the 
new histrionic star, Sra. Leonora Duse-Checchi. 
From all accounts this talented young actress— 
she is but twenty-four years old—has taken 
the most critical audiences in Italy com- 
pletely by storm. Up to the present, the 
Italian stage has been ruled by such famous 
actresses as Marini, Pezzana, and Tessero ; but 
Sra. Checchi has signally triumphed over all 
rivals. Dumas’ “ Princess of Bagdad,” with 
Pezzana and Tessero in the leading rôles was a 
dismal failure a few months ago; but the new 
diva has achieved most remarkable success in 
the same piece before almost the same audience. 
In Victorien Sardou’s “Divorçons,” “Dora,” 
“Fedora,” and in Dumas’ well-known “ Femme 
de Claude” Sra. Duse-Checchi has exhibited 
marvelous histrionic talent, and earned the 
title of the ‘Sarah Bernhardt of Italy.” The 
great artiste is the only daughter of a strolling 
actor of little or no fame, and passed her early 
years in misery and want, Gifted with remark- 
able powers, she has also remarkable peculiarites, 
for she never appears on the stage without 
having three long pins thrust through her hair, 
—somewhat after the fashion of the Japanese 
—and is said to be morbidly superstitious. With 
all this, she appears to be extremely nervous and 
ever doubiful of her own successes, although her 
recent triumphs have more than established her 
claim to the first rank among actresses. 





Ir, as recent telegrams indicate, M. de Lesseps’s 
opponents are determined to worry him, even in 
the law courts if they are not successful other- 
wise, the distinguished Frenchman may find his 
own countrymen more troublesome than his 
English customers. However, the board of 
directors are wisely following a firm policy in 
deciding, as they have, to definitely abolish at 
once all the special. pilotage dues. If M. de 
Lesseps can propitiate his customers he need 
not fear a few noisy shareholders who exhibit 
a fondness for law. The opposition which is 
coming toa head again in regard to his other 
canal may have a more disturbing effect on M. 
de Lesseps, for it appears that negotiations are 
proceeding for the right to construct the Nic 
ragua Canal. The .Suez Canal may have its 
internal troubles, but it has no competitor nor 
any likelihood of one, but on the Isthmus of 
Panama M. de Lesseps, for a blessing, has no 
pouvoir exclusif. 
majority of smaller shipowners are giving trouble 
for the mere sake of making themselves heard? 
Something of the kind was talked of when MM. 
de Lesseps were here arranging terms of working 
the Suez Canal, and now the organ of the ship- 
owning class protests against deputing more than 
four or five owners to meet Mr. Chamberlain 
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at the proposed conference, lest their “little 
peculiar standpoints” will be put forward so 
much and so numerously as to give their arch- 
enemy a handle against the shipowning class as 
awhole. They are solidly against the new bill, 
but when it comes to suggestions for its alteration 
opinions vary widely—Pall Mall Gazette. 


A Japanese named Itakura died in Yokohama 
on the 27th instant from eating a poisonous 
fish. This fish, known popularly as the fugu, 
is sold privately to a considerable extent, and 
the price demanded is exorbitantly high. 
Several deaths occur annually from eating fugu, 
which is a favourite dish with Japanese gour- 
mands. It seems that the poisonous qualities 
of the fish vary greatly with the season of the 
year, although certain parts are held to be 
always fatal. A similar, if not the same, fish is 
well-known along the Southern coast of China, 
and greatly feared by the natives, who believe that 
its appearance in their nets is a sure sign of ill- 
luck. The fish is known in Siam and India, and 
is found in most of the warm Eastern seas. 


Tue vernacular journals teem with correspond- 
ence from Korea, most of which, however, is 
of very little interest. The fact remains that the 
Hermit Kingdom is in well-nigh desperate com- 
mercial straits, and that the Government is totally 
unable to contrive a remedy for the present dis- 
tress. The growing popularity of the Japanese 
is said to be a thorn in the flesh of the Chinese 
authorities, who seek, by fair means or foul, to 
impress the Koreans with their own overwhelm- 
ing superiority. The Chinese troops in Soul 
keep night and day at their target practice, and 
an uneasy feeling is abroad that they will take 
advantage of the small number of Japanese 
soldiers in the Legation. The year before last, 
the Japanese guard at the Legation numbered 
500 men, but it has since been reduced to 
only one hundred and twenty, The Shun-pao 
of the fifth of last month hada paragraph headed 
“ Recent Affairs in Korea,” strongly condemning 
the present inclination towards Western civiliza- 
tion, “Ever since last November,” says the 
Shun-pao, “has the Korean Government been 
under the influence of the Japanese. It has 
been publishing, evidently prompted by Japan, 
an official gazette once every ten days at the 
Printing Bureau, of which institution Kim Man- 
sik, Vice-Minister for Foreign Affairs, is the 
President. This journal eulogizes Western civi- 
lization and expresses contempt for China, while 
it cannot speak too highly of the Japanese. The 
Chinese in Korea are very indignant at all this.” 
Although this cannot harm the Japanese to any 
great extent, it certainly proves that the Chinese 
bear them no over-great goodwill,—at least, 
so far as Korean affairs are concerned. Sham 
pictures have been posted on convenient walls in 
Soul caricaturing the Japanese in the employ of 
the Korean Government. 


One of the most popular of our London doc- 
tors, both in his profession and in society, is by 
nature exceedingly enthusiastic. Some little 
time ago he was much pleased with a certain 
aérated water, and by his assiduous recom- 
mendations of it to his patients and friends he 
secured for it quite a little celebrity, which it 
certainly justly deserved. The doctor acted 
solely in the interests of science and of humanity 
generally, and of course expected no recogni- 





tion of his services from the company whom he 
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had so ably assisted. To his surprise, however, 
there came one morning a letter from the com- 
pany full of the most effusive thanks. His re- 
commendation had done them so much good, 
every one was patronising their beverage, and 
they “ventured to send him a hundred—” 
Here the page cametoanend. “ This will never 
do,” thought the doctor before turning the leaf ; 
“ it is very kind of them, but of course I cannot 
accept anything.” Here he turned the page, and 
found that the completed sentence did not run 
quite as he expected. The company “ventured 
tosend him a hundred more circulars for distribu- 
tion among his friends."— Whitehall Review. 





Tue following circular, signed by the local agents 
of the P. and O., the Messageries Maritimes, 
the “Blue Funnel” “ Glen,” “Castle,” “Shire,” 
and “Ben” lines of steamers, has been issued 
to the Shanghai shippers :—“ Dear Sir,—To those 
exporters who confine their shipments of tea and 
general cargo from China to Europe (not in- 
cluding the Mediterranean and Black Sea ports) 
to the P. and O. S. N. Co.'s, O. S. S. Co.'s, Glen: 
Castle, Shire, and Ben Lines, and to the steamers 
Oopack and Ningchow, we shall be happy to 
allow a rebate of 5 per cent. on the freight 
charged. Exporters claiming the returns will be 
required to sign a declaration that they have not 
made, nor-been interested in, any shipments of 
tea or general cargo to Europe (excepting the 
ports above-named) by other than the said lines. 
Shipments by the steamships Albany, Pathan, 
and Ghasee on their present voyages from Han- 
kow will not prejudice claims for returns. Each 
Line to be responsible for its own returns only, 
which will be payable half yearly, commencing 
30th October next. Shipments by an outside 
steamer at any of the ports in China, or at Hong- 
kong, will exclude the firm making such ship- 
ments from participation in the return during the 
whole six-monthly period within which they have 
been made, even although its other branches may 
have given entire support to the above lines. The 
foregoing agreement on our part to be in force 
from present date till the 30th April, 1886.” 


Tue London Spectator has an excellent article 
on the recent riots in Cincinnati. It describes 
the method of “squaring ” a jury by bribing 
one of their number, who can then be either 
sentimental or conscientious. If, by some in- 
genuity, the Counsel for the defence can suc- 
ceed in showing that “ the victim had affronted 
or wronged some woman connected with the 
murderer,” his rôle is easy, for his fellow-jurors 
are only too ready to sympathise with the 
alleged excuse. Failing this, or any other speci- 
ous trick of evidence, the juror who has received 
a consideration can always plead a conscien- 
tious objection to capital punishment, when “he 
is held by his fellows to be a fanatic rather than 
a perjurer,” and the twelve just judges agree to 
bring in a verdict of manslaughter. Doubtless 
the good folks of Cincinnati thought that some 
hocus-pocus of this sort had been going on, but 
it is difficult for outsiders to see how the 
Spectator's theory of bribery comes in,—in- 
volving, as it does, a large preliminary payment 
to a crack criminal lawyer,—considering that 
the offenders whose cases were the proximate 
cause of the disturbance were a precocious 
office-boy who confessed to having murdered 
his employer, anda negro who killed a whole 
family in order to sell their corpses as subjects 
for dissection. At all events, justice had seri- 
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ously miscarried, and the people of the United 
States, remarkably law-abiding as the masses 
have hitherto proved themselves, are evidently 
resolved to show their teeth if gross abuses dis- 
figure their judicial systems. The Spectator 
gives an interesting table, showing that “ Murder 
is the cause of death ” :— 






In England, to 237 per 10,000,000 
In Belgium. to 240 Per 10,000,000 
In France . to 205. 11... per 10,000,000 
In Scandina\ to 266 per 10,000,000 
In Germany . to 279 per 10,000,000 
In Ireland. to 294 ...... per 10,000,000 
In Austria to 310. ...... per 10,000,000 
In Russia. to 323 per 10,000,000 
In Italy to 504 Per 10,000,000 
In Spaii to 53 per 10,000,000 
In the United States to 820 er 10,000,000 





The Spectator concludes its article thus : 
“Rioting is a bad thing, but it is diffigult to 
despair of a community in which the working- 
classes will take up arms to secure sterner and 
more exact justice, and die before soldiers’ rifles, 
under the inspiration of the cry that murderers 
shall be hanged. There must be something in 
such a people unfavourable to crime, and we 
will not despair yet of seeing the law made a 
terror to evil-doers, even though the evil-doers 
have money on their side. In Cincinnati, at all 
events, the people have become conscious of the 
great truth that the temptation of democracy is 
money-getting, and they may act on their new 
knowledge, and make bribery what it ought to 
be,—high treason against the State.” 


Spgaxine of German trade in Cochin China, the 
Annales de 'Extréme Orient has the follow- 
ing :—One can justly state that French Cochin 
China is almost totally unknown in France. 
The reports of the German Consul at Saigon, 
as well as the blue book recently published by 
the Minister for the Colonies, more than amply 
prove this statement. The imports, although 
principally in the hands of British and Belgian 
merchants, are mostly of German manufacture. 
The German Consular reportstates, for instance, 
that the export of rice—which is destined to play 
no unimportant a rôle in the future—is entirely 
under Chinese management; but it is certain 
nevertheless, that Bremen vessels carry the rice 
out of the country to its chief destination, Rus- 
sia. German ships have far more to do with 
French Cochin China than the whole merchant- 
fleet of France, and it is high time that this 
matter should receive the earnest attention of 
the authorities. The annual export of rice alone 
averages ten thousand bags. 





Tur Commercial School of Yokohama, says the 
Mainichi Shimbun, was established in March, 
1882, and is a most important institution as 
far as the education of the sons and employés 
of the local traders is concerned. Until a short 


time ago, it was attended by large numbers of | 


students ; but since the publication of the Con- 
scription Regulations the School has ceased to 
be of such great attraction. The founders of 
the establishment are now about to apply to the 
Government for permission to make it an official 
institution. 





Axone the passengers by the last French mail 
steamer from Yokohama, says the Hongkong 
Daily Press, were three Japanese police officials 
who are bound for Marseilles; they are Messrs. 
Y. Sonoda, Chief of the Police Cabinet of the 
Prefecture of Tokio ; Mr. Ogawa, Chief Adjutant 


of the Second Division of Police of that pre- | 


fecture, and S. Sugimoto, Chief Adjutant of 


the First Division. These officers are on their 
way, under instructions from the Japanese Go- 
vernment, to France and England, to study the 
method and working of the police forces of those 
countries, with a view of re-organising the Japa- 
nese police force. Yesterday morning these 
officers, accompanied by Mr. G. Hirabe, of the 
Japanese Consulate, went over the Central 
Station, and Chief Inspector Horspool, explained 
to them the arrangements of the force. In the 
afternoon a visit was paid to the Gaol, where 
Mr. Falconer, the Acting Superintendent, showed 
them everything that was to be seen, and gave 
every explanation. 


A MODERN writer, in expatiating upon the Ame- 
rican custom of placing one’s feet on some con- 
venient mantel-piece or window-sill considerably 
above the level of the rest of the body, says that 
it embodies “ that perfect ease which is the con- 
comitant of so graceful a position, that utter dis- 
regard of things sublunary, and that subjective 
selfishness which is so often to be found in the 
best of characters.” Experto crede. 





Tur Derby of 1884 has resulted in an unusual 
occurrence, a dead heat between St. Gatien and 
Harvester, Queen Adelaide third. The latest 
quotations received here would be seven weeks 
before the race, and in these days of post-betting 
there is not much done by the pencillers so long 
before the race. The three placed horses, 
however, were amongst the few animals backed 
so carly as the Craven week, when Qucen 
Adelaide, with the pride of place, was quoted at 
10 to 1, whilst 100 to 7 could be had about 
Harvester, and St. Gatien found supporters at 
1,000 to 25. Although the latter appears to be 
something of a “dark horse,” it is not at all 
likely that he started anywhere in the “ forties,” 
but it will be some time before we shall be 
enlightened on that point. 





Accorpine to the Xwamfo, the appointment of 
Hu King-ching, Imperial Reader at the Hanlin 
College, as Minister to France, Germany, Bel- 
gium, Holland, and Austria, is confirmed by an 
Imperial Decree dated the 4th day, 4th month, 
10 year of Kwang-hsti (April 2th, 1884). Hu 
King-ch’ing is promoted to the second rank of 
nobility, Li Fong-pao will represent the new 
Minister until his arrival. The Peking Gazette 
of the 4th instant announces that the Court 
places great confidence in T’so T’sung-tang, who 
has proved faithful and loyal. Some time ago 
his resignation of the Governorship of the two 
Kiang was accepted on account of his suffering 
from an eye-complaint, but now that he is restored 
to health he will be required to repair to Court. 


A CORRESPONDENT of S/. James's Gazette writes : 
—“ The following statistics, which I gather 
from a recent issue of an American journal may 
perhaps prove interesting when considered in 
connection with the riots in Cincinnati. During 
the year 1883 there were 1,517 murders reported 
in the United States. In the same year there 
were only 93 legal executions, though there were 
118 lynchings. Of course bare statistics are often 
fallacious; but the fact is significant that only 
one person out of every eighteen of those who 
kill a fellow-creature meets with the death which, 
by American law as by English, is laid down as 
the legal punishment for the offence. The fact 
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ing that it is not only at Cincinnati that the public 
take the law into their own hands. Another piece 
of statistics may be worth quoting. In 1882 
there were 1,206 reported murders; in 1883) 
1,517. Does not this appear to show the 
criminal classes in America are becoming reck- 
less through impunity ?” 





Despite of all successes in Tonquin, the Ferry- 
Waldeck-Rousseau Cabinet is far from having 
an easy life. Paris is quiet enough, and the 
Republican Party is largely in the majority ; but 
in Anzin, Arrondissement Valenciennes, there 
are disturbances which may possibly have a dis- 
astrous effect throughout France : disturbances 
which menace the peace of no less than 32,000 
inhabitants. Ever since 1717, Anzin, a well- 
known mining district, has been under the 
management of one rich, influential Company, 
superintended, in its turn, by six all powerful 
directors. In 1810, this Company had com- 
pletely bought up all the land around Anzin. 
The present directors recently ordered the miners 
in the employ of the Company to keep all tunnels, 
shafts, subterranean roads, etc., of the mines in 
perfect condition, to assist in cleaning out all 
passages choked up by accumulated débris, 
and to bear full responsibility in managing all the 
underground machinery and other matter. All 
this was to be done without increase in wages. 
The very natural answer to this arbitrary demand 
was a widespread strike, in which even the 
bourgeois and a large portion of the inhabitants 
of the neighbouring districts took part. Yet this 
has failed to disturb the tranquillity of the six 
potentates ; indeed, they seem rather pleased 
with the strike than not, and appear to have no 
objection to letting matters run on as they are 
for some time to come. -It seems that there 
have been certain secret associations among the 
miners which the Company has ever viewed 
with distrust, the dissolution of which will be 
demanded before the terms of a peace can be 
concluded. Besides this, the strike offers a 
fitting opportunity to get rid of some oldish 
miners who would shortly have come in for 
well-earned pensions. The matter has already 
been brought before the Chamber, but there 
is no possibility of interfering from the simple 
reason that the Mining Company is well-nigh 
autocratic. The articles of the sale of the land 
to the Company in 1810 completely exclude any 
forcible attempt to set matters to rights. And what 
complicates the difficulty is the fact that the six 
directorial despots are known to be Monarchists, 
while the working-classes of Anzin are Repub- 
licans as a matter of course. The fear of 
Royalist intrigues has reached an acute stage in 
the Chamber, and it is only too evident that 
the partisans of the Princes have a stronghold 
in Anzin, 3 





Tue wonderful sunsets of last autumn and 
winter still remain an unexplained phenomenon. 
The supposition that they were caused by vol- 
canic matter carried into the upper strata of the 
atmosphereafter the terrible outbreak atKratakoa, 
has been considered untenable, inasmuch as the 
particles could not, under any conceivable cir- 
cumstances, have spread over such an immense 
area in so short a time. A similar fate has 
befallen the hypothesis of the earth's passage 
through clouds of meteoric dust. That, too, 
is impossible, for the simple reason that the 
phenomenon continued for months, and that 
such an immense accumulation of cosmic 
matier is out of the question. Another theory 
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has now been propounded by Mr. R. J. Ellery, 
of the Melbourne Observatory, It is that the 
atmospheric shudder, caused by the Kratakoa 
earthquake, though conveyed rapidly through 
the higher and more tenuous regions of the 
atmosphere, affected the lower strata sensibly in 
its passage, and so altered their mechanical struc- 
ture that light, transmitted through them, under- 
went unusual and remarkable changes. It is 
known that,at the time of the eruption, barometric 
pressure was spasmodically affected all over the 
world, so that the universality of the phenomenon 
presents no difficulties under this hypothesis, 
and the same may be said of its duration. 

Ir is probable that the Conferences on Treaty 
Revisign will commence at the end of next week, 
that is to say, about the 6th or 7th proximo. 
Some delay is said to have been caused by the 
fact that the majority of the Foreign Representa- 
tives had not received their instructions. In fact 
Her Majesty's Minister is supposed to be the 
only one of the whole number who was ready to 
proceed to business two months ago—a point 
which deserves to be noted, as Great Britain has 
hitherto enjoyed the reputation of being the 
chief obstructionist. Of course the probable 
results of the Conference are beyond the legi- 
timate range of newspaper speculation, but we 
are disposed to think that most of the difficulties 
have been successfully disposed of, and that the 
whole affair will be brought to a conclusion 
without any considerable loss of time. 

A CORRESPONDENT has called our attention to 
the fact that by speaking of the annual rent at 
present paid by the United States Government 
for the buildings of the Kanagawa Consulate as 
nearly twice the maximum sum specified in the 
Consular Regulations, an erroneous impresion 
is conveyed, inasmuch as that rent includes a 
special appropriation of $600 for the jail. We 
note the correction for what it is worth, but at 
the same time observe that it goes to emphasize 
our previous statement; namely, that whatever 
may be said of the Consulate itself, the jail 
certainly was held under conditions which forbad 
its transfer either to a private individual or to an 
irresponsible official without the previous consent 
of the Department of State. 








Muca consternation continues at Mandalay. 
Small-pox has broken out in city and palace. 
The Queen's second daughter has died from it. 
Great scarcity of food is reported. Dacoities 
are rife. An extensive dacoity was committed 
in Mandalay itself by thirty men, who got away 
with Rs, 8,000 of plunder. The troops sent 
against the Shans are dying from fever and 
starvation, and desesting. The Kachyens are 
retaliating for the merciless slaughter of defence- 
less women and children by indiscriminately 
butchering all whom they come across. The 
butchery reported is awful. The Kachyens 
have mustered in great force again, and driven 
all the Burmese troops into Bhamo. 


Tue Central Ohio Butter and Egg Packers’ As- 
sociation is grieved, nay, it is indignant. A 
short time ago, it made the startling discovery 
that half the eggs sent into New York during a 
certain season of the year came from Europe, 
and this dreadful discovery was speedily followed 








by a demand for the rectification of the customs’ | 


tariff. By a strange oversight in the tariff—for 
who would have expected eggs from Europe ?— 
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eggs actually come free. The Association with 
the long name indignantly denounces this un- 
warrantable oversight, speaks somewhat heatedly 
of the “infernal activity of the pauper hens 
of Europe,” and calls upon Congress to 
protect at once this important “ home indus- 
try.” “The United States,” says the Pall 
Mall Gazette, “are suffering already from 
the hostility of European Governments to the 
American pig (Sus familiaris), and that the 
European hen should beat the American hen is 
a thing not to be borne. With Indian wheat at 
32s. a quarter and eggs coming from Europe, 
American farmers will soon be complaining of 
agricultural depression. Really, the world seems 
upside down. 


M. Ferry, the French Premier, and Vice-Ad- 
miral Peyron, Minister of Marine, attended the 
sitting of the Committee of the Chamber of 
Deputies on the gth ult. charged to examine 
and report upon the Madagascar Credits. 
‘The Premier informed the Committee that in 
pursuance of instructions, Admiral Miot, in 
addition to Tamatave and Majunga, already oc- 
cupied, will install the French forces at other 
points on the north-west coast over which the 
protectorate now extends. The object of this 
occupation is to affirm by force the rights which 
France holds under existing treaties, and for its 
accomplishment it will only be necessary to in- 
crease the present number of troops to a limited 
extent by means of reinforcements to be sent 
from the garrison of Réunion and from the 
Colonial Militia, The Minister of Marine gave 
particulars of the expenditure attendant upon 
the maintenance of a naval division in the 
Indian Ocean, and stated that a credit for 
covering the cost of executing the contemplated 
operations would be submitted to the Chamber 
on its reassembling after the Easter recess. 


Wiru regard to the proposed canal between 
Osaka and Lake Biwa, says the F7yu Shimbun, 
Mr. Tanabe, an attaché of the Finance Depart- 
ment, reports that the canal, if completed, will 
not entail such losses upon Shiga Prefecture as 
the inhabitants are disposed to believe; but 
that, as the land through which the canal is to 
pass is very'swampy and full of marshes, its bed 
will have to be made entirely of bricks, at a cost 
not less than 120,000 yer. The authorities are 
reported to be much concerned about this state- 
ment, as the work of cutting the canal is, in 
itself a most expensive matter. The complaints 
forwarded by the people of Osaka and Shiga 
are, however, proved to be unfounded. 


Tue Russian annexation of Merv, writes a cor- 
respondent of the Cologne Gazette, has aroused 
immense excitement in India. The native press 
is said to be very wroth at the expected despatch 
of English soldiers to Southern Afghanistan. 
The Patrica, the most prominent Calcutta news- 
paper, says :—“ No Indian will be willing to give 
a single farthing towards an Imperial garrison 
in Afghanistan. The neighbourhood of the 
Russians is no misfortune to us, but a blessing. 
It will teach our rulers to be just towards us, 
which at present they are not. At present the 
English Government ignore the fact that bonds 
of friendship can only be established on a basis 
of mutual esteem, and we are still treated as 
belonging to an inferior race. Friendship on 
our part is therefore out of the question. We 





hope that the approach of the Russians and 
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more frequent intercourse with other European 
races will change all this; therefore, we are 
opposed to all measures which tend to maintain 
a native Power between India and Russian Asia. 
We want to let our Government know that we 
long for the neighbourhood of Russia. If it does 
not suit England, let the mother country, with its 
soldiers and finances, keep Russia away ; but let 
her not ask us to sacrifice either men or money.” 





AccorpinG to several American commercial 
journals, the import of manufactured silk into 
New York this year started fairly well, the total 
receipts up to the end of February being consi- 
derably in excess of last year. Still the amount 
of silk is not nearly so large as it was, 1883 
showing a decrease of over one million dollars. 
The following table, compiled by the Silk Asso- 
ciation of America, proves that the receipts up 
to the end of February, 1884, were slightly larger 
than those during the like period in 1883 ; nearly 
25 per cent. less than those in 1882; 20 per 
cent. less than in 1881; and 25 per cent. less 
than in 1880:— 


1884. $3,153,778 
1883 $3,020,149 
1882. $4,253,948 
1881. $3,803,579 





1880. 995 

WE regret to have to record the suicide on 
Tuesday moming of an old resident in Japan, 
Mr. George Domoney, the well-known storekeeper 
of Yokohama and Hiogo, having cut his throat 
at the Water-street establishment. Mr. Do- 
money, who recently came up from Hiogo, 
is said to have been much disturbed by losses 
in business recently discovered, and this is 
stated to have unhinged his mind and to have 
been the cause of the unfortunate occurrence. 
The deceased was found on that morning, shortly 
after four o'clock, not quite dead, but with the 
jugular and windpipe severed, and death oc- 
curred a few minutes after. An inquest was 
held in the afternoon, before Russell Robertson, 
Esq., H.B.M. Consul and Coroner, and Messrs. 
C. H. Dallas, F. O. Eustace, and R. A. Wylie, 
jurors. After hearing the medical testimony of 
Dr. Eldridge and Dr. Wheeler, and the evidence 
of several witnesses; the Coroner summed up, 
and the jury returned the following verdict :— 
«That George Domoney died at No. 17, Yoko- 
hama, between the hours of 3.30 and 4.30 a.m. 
on the 27th May, 1884, from hemorrhage result- 
ing from a wound in the throat, inflicted by his 
own hand in a moment of temporary insanity.” 








A RECENT census gives the total number of 
inhabitants in the Capital at 1,191,601. This 
population is divided among the different wards 
as follows :—Kojimachi, 45,980; Kanda, 105,- 
473; Nihonbashi, 91,092; Kiyobashi, 92,878; 
Shiba, 86,228; Azabu, 39,956; Akasaka, 23,883; 
Yotsuya, 23,373; Ushigome, 36,218; Hongo, 
49,973; Koishikawa, 32,743; Shitaya, 58,563; 
Asakusa, 95,457; Honjo, 69,991; Fukagawa, 
48,319; Yehara-gori, 78,837; Higashi-tama-gori, 
43,753; Kita Toyoshima-gori, 70,930 ; Minami 
Adachi-gori, 34,569; Minami Katsushika-gori, 
63,486.—Fijt Shimpo. 


So rare are favorable reports from Korea 
than we are disposed to give the following 
correspondence of the Fiyu Shimbun special 
prominence :—It is stated that all the com- 
mercial firms established by the Government are 
in a thriving condition. The English Language 
School, established under the supervision of the 
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Commercial Bureau, is attended by a large num- 
ber of students, many of whom are conversant 
with Japanese. The present superintendent is 
an Englishman., The graduates of the School 
will be sent all over the Kingdom in order to 
teach the people Western science and civilization. 





Ix the Chancery Division Dr. Ager, the publisher 
of a book of words for telegraphic messages, 
applied to Mr. Justice Kay for an injunction to 
stay the P. and O. Company from publishing 
these words. The defendants had purchased 
for the sum of five guineas a copy of Dr. Ager's 
work, and they “had printed and issued to their 
agents and servants a number of books marked 
“ private,” which contained the same words, or 
substantially the same words, as those in Dr. 
Ager’s code, but with explanations in the margin 
showing the particular meanings which the de- 
fendants attached to the words. The defendants 
argued that as their book was given away to 
their own agents or correspondents only there 
had been no infringement of copyright. His 
lordship held that the case was made out, and 
granted the injunction —Z. & C. Express. 





Tux Nagasaki correspondent of the Jiji Shimpo 
speaks in very gloomy terms of the financial 
depression prevalent, and seems to think that the 
place is worse off than any other of the five ports. 
Most of the foreign firms, he writes, have been 
closed owing to the fearful stagnation of trade, 
and the number of foreign residents is rapidly 
diminishing. Only one establishment does any 
business worth mentioning. In the Japanese 
town, small articles de luxe, of which there is a 
large quantity on hand, find no sale at even half 
their original value. 

In the third ward of Shirokane, Shiba, Mr. 
Suda, a well known horticulturist of Tokiyo, 
keeps a silk-worm nursery to which the people 
of the capital generally look for indications of 
the season's crop. This year the eggs raised 
were obtained from Shinshiu, and Mr. Suda re- 
ports that the condition of the worms is very 
encouraging. The most advanced have already 
entered their third stage, and will probably enter 
their fourth by the end of this month. Their pro- 
prietor prophesies that the silk crop this year will 
be exceptionally good throughout the country. 








Tue Shanghai papers to hand by last mail 
give particulars of the prosecution, on a charge 
of fraud, of Mr. Benjamin, the well-known 
speculator. The published report of the pro- 
ceedings shows that the accused is alleged to 
have misappropriated 10,000 cases of kerosene 
hypothecated to the Hongkong and Shanghai 
Bank. The godown keeper is said to have 
absconded, but it has been stated that he did not 
leave Shanghai at all, and that the detectives are 
confident they will be able to produce him. 





Tue Ladies’ Purse, presented by the Japanese 
ladies of Tokiyo, which was originally intended 
to be an item in the programme at the late 
Toyama Meeting of the Union Race Club, but 
was held over till the opening of the new course 
round Lake Shinobadzu, at Uyeno, to give éclát 
to that event, will be a valuable prize, no less 
than yen 800 having been already subscribed. 





Tue U.S. frigate Zrenton arrived at Nagasaki 
from Hongkong at noon on Saturday last, having 





on board the Corean Embassy which recently 


visited the United States. We believe she leaves 
for Corea on Tuesday next, and after disem- 
barking the Embassador and his sure, she will 
return here again, It is reported that Admiral 
Davis is shortly expected from Hongkong, in 
order to meet the Trenżon on her return from 
Corea, when he will hoist his flag on board of 
her.—Rising Sun, May 24. 


Tue Xana-no-Kwat, an Association for the 
universal employment of the Japanese syllabary, 
has hitherto been divided into three factions, 
much to the dissatisfaction of certain members, 
who feared that the Association would have to be 
dissolved. Happily, the three parties have now 
amalgamated, and publications of the Associa- 
tion will be issued jointly, New rules are to be 
framed without loss of time. 


For “ wictims of connubiality,” these two cases 
deserve the palm. An elderly lady (aged 72) 
of Yechigo recently celebrated her seventy- 
eighth marriage ceremony ; while a farmer, hight 
Magoyemon, living in the same happy prefec- 
ture, has just led his sixty-eighth blushing bride 
to the altar, We can imagine the gleeful smiles 
of the family undertaker. 


Tue Fire-god has been signally successful in the 
last few days. On the 23rd instant, 300 houses 
were destroyed at Oyama-mura, Nishitagawa- 
gori, Yamagata Prefecture. On the following 
day, a fire broke out at Nekota-mura which soon 
spread to the village, of Jiuzen. Over 130 
houses, including two monasteries, were reduced 
to ashes. 


Tue renowned MSS. in the collection at Seville, 
Spain, popularly knownasthe “Indian Archives,” 
have just been thoroughly catalogued and put 
in order. Among other invaluable documents, 
one was found containing a list of the names of 
all those who took part in Columbus’ first voyage 
of discovery. 


A PASSENGER by the City of Tokio was robbed 
on board that vessel just before here departure 
yesterday of a small valise containing money 
and valuables to a considerable amount. He 
unfortunately exposed its contents in taking out 
some dollars to make a payment, and shortly 
after the robbery took place. 





We note that one or two German journals have 
been giving considerable space to the description 
of the University of Tokiyo and the manner in 
which the students apply themselves to Western 
arts and sciences. The increasing taste for the 
German language and literature is dwelt upon 
with decided satisfaction. 


Tue Financial Estimates for the 17th fiscal year 
have been published by Notification 54 of the 
Council of State. Both revenue and expenditure 
are put at 75,982,969 yen; being 376,910 yen in 
excess as compared with the previous year.— 
Kwampo. : 


Tue Fivu Shimbun states that a telegram has 
been received in the Capital to the effect that 
H.I.H. Yamashina-no-Miya sustained a slight 
injury while alighting from a railway car in 
New York. 


Tue Manager at this Port of the Oriental 
Bank Corporation has received the following in- 
timation :—“ New Oriental Bank progressing 
satisfactorily—strong support promised—will 





telegraph shortly.” 
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A JOURNAL THAT WILL NOT SEE. 
en 

MONG those who have undertaken 

to discuss the subject of extra- 
territoriality in Japan, there is not one 
more distinguished for obdurate obtuse 
ness and persistent misstatements than 
the Hongkong Daily Press. It is not 
very apparent why that journal should 
interest itself in the matter at all, except 
in so far as the foreign communities in 
China were once inspired by a not un- 
natural, though wholly groundless, appre- 
hension that any concessions made to 
Japan might be converted into a precedent 
for corresponding demands on the part 
of the Peking Government. This idea has 
long since been exploded. It could only 
be entertained on the supposition that the 
circumstances of the two empires had 
continued the same ever since the com- 
mencement of their foreign relations, and 
to dispel such a supposition the most 
rudimentary acquaintance with the facts of 
the case was alone needed. But since our 
Colonial contemporary is evidently relieved 
from the incubus of this nightmare, it was 
not extravagant to hope that he would 
have brought to bear upon the subject a 
mind sufficiently undisturbed to apprehend 
its outlines, at least, with some semblance 
of accuracy. So long as any admission of 
Japan’s claims carried with it the agitating 
contingency that Englishmen in China 
might be subjected to the action of brutal 
and demoralizing codes, one could not but 
sympathise in part with the emotion of the 
Hongkong criticand even with its somewhat 
eccentric consequences. The coolest judg- 
ments are often warped by selfish caloric. 
Nowthat these immediate fearsare removed, 
however, we really have a right to expect 
some approach to accuracy and fairness, 
instead of a ponderous contribution to the 
history of errors and absurdities. Why will 
not writers who are either too incompetent 
or too careless to master the very elements 
of this subject—why will not they be good 
enough to let it alone? What possible 
benefit can they obtain for themselves or con- 
fer upon the public by ventilating statements 
which do not even approach the truth, and 
devising arguments which can only have the 
effect of obscuring the issue? The Daily 
Presshasbeen assured repeatedly and in the 
most explicit terms, during the course of the 
past three years, that the Japanese Govern- 
ment has never asked for the immediate 
abolition of extraterritoriality. It has 
been similarly assured, in direct reply to 
reiterated misstatements, that such a step 
has never been advocated in these columns. 
Did its editor take the trouble to read our 
articles before interpreting them, not only 
would he have failed to discover a single 
passage warranting that construction, but 
he would also have found many passages 
plainly setting forth the impossibility and 
inexpediency of any drastic or sudden | 





measure such as he accuses us of recom-| 
mending. It would be quite as correct 
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to assert that he himself advises the rendi- 
tion of the island of Victoria to China, as it 
is to pretend that the Jepan Mail advo- 
cates, or has ever advocated, the complete 
and immediate submission of foreigners 
to Japanese jurisdiction. Yet he now 
calmly comes forward with an announce- 
ment that we ‘argue as though the aboli- 
tion of extra-territoriality were an event 
that ought to take place at once, instead 
of at some date in the not very immediate 
What recourse is there against 
such flagrant misrepresentation ? In the 
intercourse of every-day life, it is generally 
possible to terminate a discussion by 
simply declining to pursue it with an 
opponent who persists in distorting one’s 
contentions until they bear no resemblance 
to the original. But the Daily Press will 
not be content with such significant silence. 
Lacking a real adversary, it sets up dum- 
mies for itself, and knocks them down with 
an assiduity that would be admirable 
were it not so profitless. Nor does the 
farce stop there. Our Colonial contem- 
porary would persuade his readers not only 
that he is tilting with a real foe, but even 
that the combat is forced upon him. 
“Some time ago, we were drawn,” he 
says, “into a discussion on this same sub- 
ject.” That is really a pretty fancy. In 
future, men who slander their neighbours 
and are called to account for the crime, 
will be able to complain that they are 
“drawn into a discussion.” For our own 
part, we can assure the Daily Press that 
we shall never think of discussing Japanese 
subjects with it again. Indeed, the only 
object we ever had in view was to correct 
the extravagant absurdities ascribed to 
ourselves. If at any time we entertained 
a doubt of the fruitlessness of engaging in 
controversy with one who manufactures his 
opponent’s propositions as well as his own 
arguments, we should be effectually de- 
terred by our contemporary’s last display 
of logic. A writer who cannot avoid con- 
tradicting himself half a dozen times per 
column, scarcely be suspected of 
ability to follow the sequence of another's 
ideas. 


future.” 


will 


He commences his last essay by 
announcing that the statesmen of Japan 
will not ask for any radical change imme- 
diately, but that “ they look forward to the 
time when it will be possible.” He next 
announces that “the Japanese view of 
the case finds its expression in the 
Japan Mail;” and he then goes on 
to accuse the Mai! of advocating the 
immediate abolition of extraterritoriality. 
Thus we are at once the exponent of the 
Japanese view and the advocate of a wholly 
different view. A still more startling pro- 
position follows. It is that the inherent 
right of every independent State to subject 
every one with its borders to the operation 
of its laws, “ falls to the ground and need 
not be further discussed,” so far as Japan 
is concerned, because she herself ignores 
that right in Korea's case; because her 
request to have it partially recognised in 
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her own is based on the progress she has 
made in the last twenty years ; and because 
it is still ignored with acknowledged pro- 
priety in China’s case. It would be equally 
logical to say that a man forfeits the right 
to be heard in his own defence because 
he cannot exercise it satisfactorily until 
he has learned the language of his ac- 
cuser. We do not think that Earl 
GRANVILLE’S definition of a free nation’s 
“inherent rights” will be much affected 
by the inability of the Daily Press to dis- 
tinguish between the expediency of exer- 
cising a right and the fact of its existence. 
Even this, however, is less obviously ab- 
surd than our contemporary’s endorsement, 
in one breath, of the statement that “ no- 
thing practical has been done by Japan,” 
and his admission, in the next, that she 
promulgated excellent criminal codes more 
than three years ago; that “the world has 
looked on with wonder and approving 
sympathy while she has been rapidly tra- 
velling along the road of progress,” and 
that “every year brings nearer the time 
when she will be entitled to claim the aboli- 
tion of all invidious distinctions between 
herself and Western nations.” Is it abso- 
lutely impossible for the Hongkong Daily 
Press—since it will persist in drawing it- 
self into these discussions—to appreciate 
the simple facts of the case; namely, that 
Japan does not pretend to be ready for 
the complete abolition of extraterritoriality, 
but only asks for a slight modification of 
it, commensurate, in some sort, with the 
progress she has made; and, above all, 
such a modification as will permit the re- 
moval of commercial restrictions which are 
gradually becoming unendurably irksome 
to both foreigners and Japanese? If our 
Colonial contemporary is incapable of com- 
prehending these simple bases of argument, 
then we may be permitted to hope that he 
will altogether avoid drawing himself into 
the discussion hereafter. If ever silence 
was golden, it is when speech consists only 
of perversions and misinterpretations. 





ENGLISHMEN AS THEY ARE 
REPRESENTED. 
ae es 

T is in many respects fortunate that the 
English Missionaries of Tokiyo and 
Yokohama have consented, and obtained 
consent, to publish the Memorial addressed 
by them two months ago to Her Majesty's 
Representative in Japan. Did no other 
consideration recommend this course, the 
reason advanced by our correspondent in 
forwarding the Memorial would be quite 
sufficient. If ever a cause was discredited 
and disgraced by the fashion of its ad- 
vocacy, the cause of the Yokohama Con- 
servatives is in that plight to-day. The 
reluctance of foreigners to forego the pro- 
tection of their own laws is a perfectly na- 
tural sentiment ; a sentiment in many re- 
spects praiseworthy, andcertainly deserving 
of the utmost respect. To set forth that 





sentiment in such a way that its justice, 
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as well as the danger of ignoring, it should 
have been fully recognised, was a task 
demanding no high qualities of rhetoric 
nor any subtlety of logic. But it was, at 
the same time, a task which, before every- 
thing, required to be performed in such a 
way as to give the least possible salience 
to the selfish aspects of its incentive, and 
the least possible offence to the legitimate 
susceptibilities of those who, from motives 
at least equally admirable, laboured to ob- 
tain a corresponding recognition of their 
own rights. The Conservative champions, 
however, completely misapprehending their 
rôle, have succeeded in associating it with 
everything that is intolerant, arbitrary, and 
unfair. Were the cause they advocate 
judged by the aspects under which they 
have persistently presented it to the public, 
it must long ago have been buried under 
the obloquy of their prejudice and injustice. 
From first to last their one device, iterated 
and re-iterated with a reckless monotony 
that resembles the babbling of anility, has 
been to brand every semblance of opposi- 
tion with the stigma of venality ; to assure 
the world, in terms of almost eager dis- 
tinctness, that being themselves incapable 
of obeying any impulse save that of selfish 
greed, they are necessarily incapable of 
interpreting otherwise any action or as- 
piration of their neighbours. The most 
venomous insects in the lowest orders of 
creation are endowed with this peculiar 
instinct that, in their bind fury, they will 
sting themselves to death rather than 
remain inoffensive. Precisely analogous 
to their mood is the desperation of men 
who do not hesitate to expose their own 
depravity in the hope that its shadow may 
fall, however obliquely, on their opponents. 
It has been most unfortunate for the Con- 
servatives that their cause found such 
championship: most unfortunate, too, for 
all foreigners in Japan, because, whatever 
may be the measure of the discernment 
and goodwill of the Japanese, it is im- 
possible that this incessant shower of mud 
can have left Western character entirely 
unsoiled in their eyes. In a greater or 
less degree they must have learned to 
regard the foreign Conservative mood as 
the outcome of nothing worthier than race 
prejudice : a mood bred of insolent conceit ; 
so illiberal that it sees an object of suspicion 
anddislikein everything Oriental ; so partial 
that it distorts into wholesale disabilities the 
most trivial failings; and so invidious that 
it depreciates into fitful fancies evidences 
of the most earnest and patient pursuit of 
reform. We have been recently told, by 
men whose opportunities of judging are 
exceptional, that the mischief is as yet only 
skin deep, and that its traces may easily 
be removed by judicious treatment. But 
that it does exist, there can be no doubt. 


“a 


describes it, in very plain terms, as 
feeling of bitterness towards foreigners ” 
which is gradually springing up, and it is 
certain that, unless we mean to deal with it 
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The Memorial which we publish to-day | The 


as the custom of the Occident has hitherto 
dealt with everything inconvenient in the 
Orient, we must extend to it some degree 
of appreciative consideration. Happily for 
the reputation of foreigners and for the 
growth of a better order of things, one of 
our local contemporaries has recently per- 
ceived the wisdom of discussing these 
questions in a fair and sympathetic spirit. 
Without failing to set forth, in moderate 
but firm language, the legitimate and proper 
reluctance of foreigners to surrender 
privileges which they have long been ac- 
customed to regard as essential to the 
peace of their every-day existence and 
to the security of their properties, that 
journal has also shown that it recognises 
the merits of the Japanese case, the in- 
congruity of existing conditions, and the 
mutual advantages to be secured by a dis- 
creet advance to meet the inevitable. For 
this unquestionable service to the cause of 
its nationals ; for this well-advised effort to 
prove that the basis of foreign Conservatism 
is prudence and discretion, not pure sel- 
fishness and blind suspicion, our contem- 
porary’s reward has been a gross accusation 
of venal treachery. The Missionaries have 
been scarcely less fortunate. 
did they raise their voice in the cause of 
justice and liberality, than they, too, were 
charged with seeking to promote their own 
ends at the expense of their countrymen. 
Nay more, one of their number was deli- 
berately accused of “ Jesuitical disingenu- 
ousness”’ because he denied that they were 
seeking to obtain any special privileges for 
themselves, whereas their accuser suspected 
that their action was motived by a desire 
to obtain egual privileges for all alike. It 
is plain that in this Settlement no reputa- 
tion is safe from foul calumny. By some 
effort of depraved ingenuity, the characters 
of the most upright and honorable men are 
vilified and begrimed. The Memorial of 
the British Missionaries is now before the 
public, who can see for themselves that it 
does not contain anything resembling, 
however remotely, a request for extended 
privileges, still less for exceptional pri- 
vileges ; that it is simply an expression of 
opinion prompted by unselfish obedience to 
the dictates of justice, and that its signa- 
tories are at least as solicitous on behalf of 
the privileges their countrymen enjoy, as 
they are sensible of the dangers, disadvant- 
ages, and unfairness of attempting to make 
those privileges permanent. It is not to 
be supposed, for a moment, that the 
motives of the Missionaries will suffer any- 
thing in their countrymen’s eyes by the 
invidious accusations preferred against 
‘them ; nor is it necessary, we trust, to dis- 
claim any idea of defending them against 
But indifference may 
be carried beyond the limits of prudence. 
same unsightly virulence which 
has poisoned the Conservative cause and 
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Japanese nation by attributing to them the 
intriguing and unscrupulous propensities 
which disgraced the Jesuit propagandists 
of the middle ages, and laid the foundation 
of Japan’s hostility to foreign intercourse. 
Is any phase of Western character to 
escape this gross misrepresentation ? Must 
foreigners be always depicted as mer- 
chants careless of everything but gain; as 
politicians influenced wholly by selfish 
prejudice; as religious teachers who pro- 
selytize by unpatriotic cunning, and as men 
impervious to the impulses of generosity 
and justice? Will it be wonderful if the 
Japanese people ultimately consent to 
accept as unerring the repulsive character 
which foreign Conservatism , unceasingly 
receives at the hands of its self-constituted 
champions ? 





A CANARD, 
ae 
N its issue of the roth instant, the Echo 
du Fapon published a story of which 
the following is an epitome :—The Belgian 
Minister, having had in his service for two 
years a trustworthy Japanese, named 
SASAKI MATSUGORO, whom he employed 
as a watchman at the Legation, deemed it 
wise that the man should carry an arm, 
and for that purpose sent him to purchase 
a revolver. The Minister knew that in 
1872 a regulation had been issued forbid- 
ding Japanese subjects to purchase fire- 
arms from foreigners without observing 
certain conditions, ‘‘ but he believed that as 
a foreigner, and above all as a diplomatic 
agent, he could eause to be purchased, at a 
foreigner’s, a revolver which he intended 
for his servant.” He, nevertheless, de- 
sired SASAKI to report the possession of 
the arm to the proper authorities. SASAKI 
did so; whereupon his revolver was con- 
fiscated, and he himself fined 50 sen, 
though he offered in evidence a receipt, in 
order, from the shop where the weapon was 
bought, and a written statement of the Bel- 
gian Minister's authorizing the purchase. 
These are simple facts. The Echo du 
Japon, having premised that “the in- 
dependent press of Yokohama has often 
drawn its readers’ attention to the 
conveniences which Japanese jurisdiction 
would entail for foreigners,” and having 
observed that, “fo give a revolver to a 
Japanese in such a fashion that the posses- 
sion of the arm shall be regular and legal, 
is not an easy matter even for a diplomatic 
agent, from the moment the local autho- 
rities conceive the fantasy of opposing the 
proceeding,” concludes with the following 
comments :—“ In all civilized countries 
there are laws and regulations relating to 
prohibited arms, but the possession of an 
arm is no-where interdicted. We know, 
moreover, many Japanese who possess 
fire-arms, notably those who are sports- 
men. Many of them have received these 
arms as a gift. How is that SASAKI 
MATSUGORO, because he is in the service 
of a Legation, is treated in an exceptional 
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fashion? By the assistance of their laws 
and their regulations, the Japanese au- 
thorities can condemn some according to 
their will and fancy, and give immunities 
to others. If that goes on, Japan, in a 
few years, will possess a curious monument 
of jurisprudence.” 

The singularly inconsequential nature of 
these comments must immediately strike 
the reader. We are told, first, that the 
Belgian Minister, knowing the law, never- 
theless thought that, as a foreigner and a 
diplomatic agent, he might authorize a 
Japanese to violate its provisions: next, 
that he endeavoured to give a revolver to 
his servant in a “regular and legal” way ; 
next, that the servant was treated excep- 
tionally because he belonged to a Legation ; 
next, that the Japanese authorities condemn 
and acquit according to their own fancy ; 
and finally, that they thus indulge their 
fancy by the aid of laws and regulations. 
This patchwork of contradictions and in- 
congtuities is in excellent keeping with 
the notion that a foreign Representative, 
desiring to arm his watchman with a pistol, 
could devise no better method of proce- 
dure than to send the man to buy a 
revolver, on his own account, at FARSARI’S 
shop, and afterwards to report the fact at 
the office of the local government. If the 
Belgian Minister thought it expedient that 
his watchman should be armed, what was 
simpler than to give the man an order 
upon some foreign store for a revolver, 
and then direct him to carry the weapon 
when on duty? There would then have 
been no necessity to constlt the Japanese 
authorities at all. 

We note these points, not for the pur- 
pose of controverting our contemporary's 
statements, but to show the recklessly in- 
discriminate nature of the stories trumped 
up by a section of the local foreign press 
with the object of discrediting Japanese 
administration. There can be no mistake 
about the bias in this case. Apart from 
the obvious inconsistency of the items of 
the story, its extreme improbability, and 
the writer’s confused criticism, now of 
the law, now of its administration— 
apart from all these, the following phrase 
alone would be enough to betray his 
animus; “this is what happens nearly 
always to those who desire to satisfy the 
Japanese authorities.” It is no tenough 
for him to have discovered, as he im- 
agines, an instance where the law was 
purposely perverted to the prejudice of a 
foreigner. He goes on to invest that 
single instance with a typical character, 
and bids his readers believe, not only that 
there is a definite disposition to treat them 
with injustice on the part of Japanese offi- 
cialdom, but that their very efforts to con- 
ciliate will only expose them to additional 
insult. 

We confess that, having regard to the 
names with which it is 
hoped to avoid the necessity of comment- 
ing on this ridiculous canard. 
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considerable time has elapsed since its 
publication and as it still remains uncon- 
tradicted, we deem it advisable to place 
the truth before our readers. 

In January, 1872, a law was promulgated, 
forbidding any Japanese subject to become 
the possessor of a fire-arm without giving 
notice to the local authorities and observing 
certain formalities. This law was supple- 
mented, six months later, by a Notification, 
providing that Japanese traders, desiring 
to purchase arms or munitions of war from 
foreign merchants in the open ports, must 
apply for official sanction and follow a pre- 
scribed course. Whether good or bad in 
themselves, these regulations were pre- 
sumably dictated by considerations with 
which foreigners have no concern. A 
short time ago, it was brought to the 
notice of the Kanagawa Police that the 
man SASAKI MATSUGORO was secretly 
possessed of a pistol. The information 
was given under a provision (embodied in 
Notification No, 282 of 1872) by which a 
reward is promised to any person who 
brings such irregularities to the notice of 
the officials. Cited before the Magistrate, 
SASAKI had no excuse to offer, nor any- 
thing to show except the receipt of the 
foreign merchant from whom he had ob- 
tained the weapon. He said nothing 
whatsoever about being in the employ of 
the Belgian Minister. If he is attached to 
that Legation, the indispensible formality 
of registering his name at the Foreign 
Office has never been observed. Under 
these circumstances, the Magistrate could 
only comply with the law. The pistol was 
confiscated, and SASAKI was fined fifty sen. 
To this day-the police declare that they 
have no knowledge of the man’s employ- 
ment by the Belgian Representative, or of 
the latter’s alleged connection with the 
purchase of the revolver. 

It would scarcely be worth while to spe- 
culate by what process these simple facts 
were twisted into the curious tale related 
by the Echo du Japon. Such trivialities 
do not deserve discussion for their own 
sake. But this community may just as 
well know the sort of fictions which are 
publicly advanced, from time to time, as 
valid evidence of the incompetence or par- 
tiality of Japanese administration. We do 
not profess any implicit faith in the excel- 
lence of Japanese systems. It would be 
strange if they did not still retain traces of 
old-fashioned defects. But we find no 
stronger testimony in their favour than 
the detractions of the Echo du Yapon, 
and other similar snappers-up of baseless 
trifles. During the current year, three 
charges have been preferred against 
the police, of which this history of our 
French contemporary is the third. The 
two others were put forward as proofs 
that judicial torture still exists in this 
country. They were, first, that two con- 
stables had been imprisoned and fined for 
beating a prostitute; and secondly, that a 
foreigner, whose cook had been incar- 
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cerated for gambling, learned, on enquiry 
at the police station, that the man’s case 
could be disposed of at once if, by con- 
fessing his fault, he obviated the necessity 
of procuring further evidence. Those who 
have not followed the vagaries of the local 
press may find it an interesting problem to 
divine how these occurrences were con- 
strued into examples of judicial torture. 
MARTIAL says there is nothing more con- 
temptible than a bald man who pretends 
to have hair. He had probably never 
encountered a journalist who, under the 
pretence of exposing abuses, disregards the 
first principles of honesty and justice. 





THE U.S. CONSUL AT SHANGHAI. 
ee ee 
HE resignation of his post of Consul- 
General at Shanghai by Mr. O. N. 
DENNY, an official who deservedly earned 
great popularity in that Settlement, appears 
to have been due to one of those circum- 
stances which have brought so much dis- 
Mr. 
DENNY'S resignation runs as follows :— 


credit on the American Civil Service. 


UNITED STATES CONSULATE-GENERAL, 


Shanghai, Oct. 6, 1883. 
To rue PRESIDENT, —I respectfully tender my 
resignation as Consul-general to China on account 
of the partial and illegal instructions of the Hon. 
Secretary of State relative to the occupation and 
rental of consular premises at Shanghai. With 
great respect, I am, Mr. President, your obedient 
Servant, O.N. Denny. 


In forwarding a copy of this laconic and 
very out-spoken document to the Secretary 
of State, the Consul-General refers that 
official to a despatch previously addressed 
by him (Mr. Denny) to the Third Assistant 
Secretary, Washington. The despatch is 
long and somewhat difficult to unravel. 
According to the United States Consular 
Regulations, a Consul is required to make 
all the arrangements for leasing a Consulate 
at his own discretion, receiving from the 
Government an allowance for rent not ex- 
ceeding one fifth of his salary. This 
provision does not, however, seem to ex- 
tend to the jail and court-house. For such 
buildings, when required, a separate ap- 
propriation, of virtually indefinite amount, is 
made ; and we may reasonably assume that 
the Consul does not accept any personal re- 
sponsibility in connection with them. This 
being so, considerable latitude evidently 
exists. A dishonest official can easily con- 
trive that the spesial appropriation for 
these buildings shall cover the rent of the 
Consulate also, so that the regulated allow- 
ance for the latter shall be an “unearned 
increment” to his salary. We believe that, 
to guard against abuses of this nature, 








[the Regulations require either that the 


Consul’s residence shall he wholly separate 
from the offices, or that, if attached, a 
portion of the latter’s rent shall be paid by 
him. But this provision also must be 
difficult to carry out. At all events, we 
gather from Mr. DENNyY’s despatch that his 
predecessor, Mr. G. F. SEWARD, when 
entering upon the duties of his office in 
Shanghai, contracted for the erection of 
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Consular premises, including a residence, 
under a ten years’ lease at an annual rental 
of $3,523.80, the whole of which sum was 
charged to the Government on account 
of the jail and offices alone. Whether 
these buildings originally belonged to 
Mr. SEWARD or no, does not distinctly 
appear ; but that they are now his property 
may be inferred from Mr. DENNY’S state- 
ment that by their continued occupation 
as Consular premises, Mr. SEWARD is 
enabled to “pocket $1,123.80, annually, 
more than offices and a jail would cost” 
elsewhere in the Settlement. When Mr. 
DENNY came to Shanghai, he found that 
these buildings, for which the Government 
was paying an annual rent of $3,523.80, 
plus, we presume, an allowance amounting 
to one-fifth of the Consul’s salary, were 
not worth altogether more than $2,000, 
according to expert testimony. It seems, 
however, that this might have been con- 
doned had not Mr. SEWARD, having himself 
lived rent-free at the Consulate, demanded 
an additional $1,200 per annum from his 
successor for the portion of the buildings 
used as a residence, thus bringing the total 
rent of the premises to $4,723.80. At this 
point Mr. DENNy objected. Regarding the 
whole thing as a gross job, he telegraphed 
to Washington that if Mr. SEWARD’S 
demand were insisted’ on, he should have 
to transfer the Consulate to other and 
cheaper quarters. _ At first the Department 
of State supported him, though with some 
show of reluctance. But he presently 
received a telegram from Mr. SEWARD, 
who was still in China, asking him to defer 
any decisive step until they met: when it 
was arranged that Mr. DENNy should con- 
tinue to occupy the premises at the old 
rate pending the result of a personal appli- 
cation of Mr. SEWARD to the Secretary of 
State. What the exact purpose of this 
application was, we cannot tell, but at any 
rate it appears to have been unsuccessful. 
Subsequently, however, Mr. SEWARD took 
a different course. He procured from one 
of the Under-Secretaries of State a “violent 
instruction” directing Mr. DENNY to con- 
tinue to use the buildings as a Consulate. 
Against this Mr. DENNy appealed directly 
to the Secretary of State, and—to use his 
own words—“ exposed the fraud which Mr. 
SEWARD was trying to perpetrate.” After 
this he heard no more of the latter's pre- 
tensions until the winter of 1882, when, 
during a visit to Washington and in the 
sequel of certain occurrences at the Depart- 
ment of State, he resolved “ to break the 
grip which Mr. SEWARD seemed yet to 
have upona Consulate which, while in it, he 
never lost an opportunity to dishonour.” 
Returning to Shanghai, he contracted for 
new and more commodious buildings in 
a better situation, at a rental of $2,400 per 
annum for the offices and jail and $1,000 for 
the residence—thus saving the Government 
a clear $1,123.80 yearly. But when the 
plans and specifications of these premises 
were forwarded to Washington, the then 








Secretary of State, Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, 
caused Mr. DENNY to be informed that no 
other arrangement than that already exist- 
ing would be allowed, so long as Mr. 
SEwarp’s lease of the former premises 
remained unexpired. Under these cir- 
cumstances, Mr. DENNY resigned his ap- 
pointment. 

Looking at this matter by the light of 
the facts set forth in the Consul-General’s 
despatch, the action of the Department of 
State is very difficult to appreciate. It is 
easy to understand that the Government 
may have been justly unwilling, if indeed 
they had any right, to leave Mr. SEWARD 
saddled with the unexpired lease of a 
Court-house and jail in Shanghai. Even 
though the buildings belonged to that offi- 
cial himself, and were erected at his own 
tisk, he may have been able to satisfy the 
Department that, at the time they were 
erected, equally advantageous terms could 
not have been obtained under any other 
arrangement, and that, were the premises 
vacated before the expiration of the ori- 
ginal lease, he would personally suffer for 
having assumed a risk on the Government's 
account quite as much as on his own. But 
that any similar consideration should apply 
to the residence is inexplicable. The Re- 
gulations explicitly exonerate the Govern- 
ment from all responsibility in this respect. 
The Secretary of State appears to have con- 
stituted himself, in some sort, Mr. SEWARD’S 
agent. He did not hesitate to take into 
consideration the fact that the residence 
could not conveniently be let to an outsider 
so long as the rest of the premises remained 
in Consular occupation, and to decide for 
that reason, that the Consul-General should 
continue to use the buildings as before. 
Even to this Mr. DENNY was willing to 
assent if the rent of the residence had been 
reduced to a reasonable figure, but Mr. 
SEWARD’S influence appears to have carried 
everything before it. He was able to per- 
suade the Department to order his succes- 
sor to become his tenant, and we cannot 
wonder that Mr. DENNY rebelled against 
such treatment. There is something de- 
farcical about a disavowal of re- 
ibility on the part of a Government 
which does not hesitate to assume respon- 
sibility when the pecuniary interests of a 
favorite are at stake. It may transpire, of 
course, that Mr. DENNY’S version is par- 
tial, but the facts, as he states them, are 
perplexing. 















THE SOUDAN. 

HE telegram of the 22nd inst, an- 
nounces there solution of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to send an expedition 
of ten thousand men, in the autumn, 
to GoRDON’s relief, unless he has es- 
caped before then. The Pal! Mall Gazette 
is the authority for the rumour, which, 
after all, may be simply a forecast of 
what the Government will be compelled 
to do should not a satisfactory solu- 
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tion of the Soudan problem have been 
obtained in the interim. By “autumn” 
may be understood October. Before that 
time it would be virtually impossible for 
English troops to cross the burning deserts. 
The terrible effects of the heat upon 
General GRAHAM'S forces after the battle of 
Tamanieb. settled this question, if, indeed, 
any doubt had previously existed. It is 
known that, at the end of March, great 
pressure was brought to bear upon the 
Cabinet, to induce them to despatch a 
cavalry expedition from Suakim to Berber: 
Then also, the Pal? Mall Gazette was the 
foremost advocate of this course. General 
STEPHENSON, however, the Commander- 
in-Chief of the British forces in Egypt, 
strongly advised the Government not to 
think of sending English soldiers even 
as far as the First Cataract (Assouan) 
during the hot season, and his advice 
was approved by all the authorities con- 
sulted. Any attempt of the sort could only 
have ended in disaster. This difficulty 
made the situation doubly painful, since it 
placed GORDON practically beyond the 
reach of aid during a period of five months. 
Meanwhile, what the Government could do, 
it did. English officers can go where 
English soldiers cannot, and accordingly 
Captain CHERMSIDE was sent to try and 
open the route from Suakim to Berber by 
negotiations. He carried withhim £10,000 
to distribute among the friendly tribes. 
To what extent his mission was successful 
the telegrams have not informed us. An- 
other important step taken was to order 
a survey of the Nile, with a view to ascer- 
taining the feasibility of sending a flotilla 
of gunboats up the river. The last news 
which reached us of this operation was 
dated March 29th, when Captain Moty- 
NEAUX and his assistants were said to be 
making good progress with the work. 
There is no doubt that a military expedi- 
tion to Khartoum would be one of the 
most difficult undertakings ever contem- 
plated by English troops. Berber is the 
key of the situation. Once there, it is 
easy to reach Khartoum by steamer. But 
the trouble is to get to Berber. There are 
two routes : one, up the Nile ; the other, vid 
Suakim and Sinkat. Theformerisasteamer 
route as far as Korosko. From that point 
southward, however, the Nile makes an 
immense bend, and its navigation is ob- 
structed by a number of rapids, so that, 
instead of following its course, caravans 
prefer to strike across the desert (of At- 
moor) by a road which meets the Nile 
again at Aboo Hammed. This stretch of 
desert path is 250 miles long; it includes a 
distance of too miles, throughout which 
water can be obtained at one place only, 
and even then it is too brackish to be drink- 
able by man. The other route is, there- 
fore, considered the more available ; though 
from Suakim to Berber, a distance of 288 
miles, it may be said to traverse a continual 
succession of deserts. Those who remem- 
ber the events of the Abyssinian Expedi- 
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tion, will understand the meaning of moving 
an English army across such a country. 
General Woop, shortly after the annihila- 
tion of Hicks’ force, estimated that fifteen 
thousand Anglo-Indian troops would be re- 
quired to crush the Mahdi, and that the 
cost of the campaign would be twenty mil- 
lions sterling. Subsequent events have 
not been of a nature to convict that es- 
timate of exaggeration. If our latest 
telegrams are trustworthy, Berber is in 
the hands of the rebels. Its loss will 
add incalculably to the difficulty of re- 
lieving Khartoum, since it is the point 
at which both the routes from northern 
Egypt converge. On the other hand, it 
will be observed that the sending of this 
expedition is to be contingent upon GOR- 
DON’S movements, and GORDON’S move- 
ments depending, as they do, on “what he 
chooses himself and what God, in his good 
providence, directs,” are a somewhat shifty 
basis of forecast. According to latest re- 
ports, he proposed to remain at Khartoum 
till May, when the rising of the Nile would 
enable him to carry the garrison off without 
difficulty. But we are now at the end of 
May, and no intelligence of any attempt 
to evacuate the place has reached us. In 
the meanwhile, Shendy and Berber having 
been occupied—it is said—by the rebels, 
the line of retreat is intercepted. If this 
be really the case, GORDON will probably 
have to maintain himself as best he can 
until the expedition, now projected, reaches 
him six months hence. When he was 
consulted with regard to the advisability 
of sending a British force to relieve Tokar, 
he said that the announcement of such an 
intention would probably do as much 
good as its execution. If he was right 
then, his words ought to have even more 
meaning now, after the crushing defeats of 
OsMAN DicNna. There is always a hope, 
too, that dissensions among the rebels 
themselves may arrest their progress. It 
is difficult to believe in the complete fusion 
of such heterogeneous elements as the 
numerous tribes throughout the Soudan. 
But if neither the prospects of encounter- 
ing an English army, nor divisions in the 
hostile camp, open a route of retreat from 
Khartoum, England may be doomed to six 
months’ suspense while GORDON and his 
rabble garrison stand at bay against an 
enemy constantly growing in strength and 
resolution. Whatever may be the value of 
the MAHpr's authority now, its influence 
was certainly paramount a month ago. On 
the 15th of April, there was published in 
London a letter of his, circulated through- 
out the Soudan some time previously, in 
which he commanded the tribes to push 
forward the seige of Khartoum, and to 
blockade all the roads. So well were 
these instructions obeyed that The Times 
correspondent, writing from that city on 
April 7th, said :—“ The town is now the 
centre of an enormous rebel camp. Our 
Krupp ammunition is rather short. The 
situation is critical. The rebels have 
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frustrated an attempt to send a steamer to 
Berber. General GORDON will probably 
be driven to retreat by Central Africa.” 
Khartoum, however, has excellent defensive 
capabilities. It stands on the west bank of 
the Blue Nile, about a mile above the latter’s 
junction with the White Nile. Lying thus 
within the angle formed by the two streams, 
it is protected on the south by a parapet 
and ditch which passes from bank to 
bank of the rivers, forming with them 
a right-angled triangle whose apex is their 
junction. The site of the town being a 
little lower than flood level, two dikes, from 
15 to 20 feet high, have been constructed 
to protect it. When at their lowest point 
the streams ‘are from six hundred to eight 
hundred yards wide, but when in flood 
their width increases largely. The river 
frontage of the town is about one and a 
half miles; its depth inwards from the 
river, about a mile. Above and below it, 
along the banks, are small plantations and 
gardens, but with the exception of these 
the country round is quite barren. With 
General GORDON in command, such a place 
could hold out a long while. But it would 
seem that for the first time in his life Gor- 
DON has found, in the Egyptians, soldiers 
who are absolutely incapable of fighting. 
It is therefore, almost extravagant to hope 
that he can defend the town until Octo- 
ber. One thing is apparently certain: 
namely, that he has failed to come to any 
understanding with the MAHDI, and that 
being the case, whether he succeeds in re- 
treating from Khartoum or no, the Govern- 
ment is pledged to relieve the place. The 
policy announced by Earl GRANVILLE two 
months ago was, that the Red Sea littoral, 
from Kosseir to Ansley Bay (South of 
Massowah) should become an English de- 
pendency ; that the frontier of Egypt pro- 
per should not extend beyond Assouan ; 
that ZOBEHR PACHA, or some other ally of 
the MAHDI, should be appointed Viceroy at 
Khartoum, under an engagement to main- 
tain the trade routes between that place, 
Berber, Korosko, and Suakim, and that the 
Manni should be named Sultan of Kordofan, 
with sovereignty over the regions of the 
White Nile, Darfour, and Bahr Gazelle. 
Butthe MAHDI evidently declines to become 
a party to these arrangements, and England 
must, therefore, either change her policy in 
deference to his wishes, or compel him to 
be tractable. GoRDON’s retreat will not 
solve the problem, if he leaves behind him 
a defiant enemy; but, on the other hand, a 
stout resistance on GORDON’S part, and 
the certain prospect of English armed 
intervention, may so augment the MAHDI’s 
reported loss of popularity and prestige 
that he will be incapable of maintaining an 
aggressive attitude. The fates were not 
kind when they devised such a problem for 
the Liberal Cabinet. 
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The Eastern Pioneer of Western Civilization, 

and the Recognition her Efforts receive. By 

the Rev. C. S. Eny, B.A., Tokiyo. 
Tue force of example is not without influence 
upon writers of history. Itis much less trouble 
to follow the track indicated by a predecessor's 
researches, than to re-group the facts he deals 
with and remodel the inferences they suggest. 
For this reason, perhaps, since no other is im- 
mediately apparent, the story of Japan’s early 
and later relations with the outer world has 
generally been told in a manner that does 
little credit to her liberality or ingenuousness. 
Thus, to take an example, it has frequently 
been asserted that her treaty-making period 
was disfigured by duplicity: that she deceived 
the foreign diplomatists as to her polity, and 
barred their path with obstacles which would 
never have existed but for her own contrivance. 
Heusken’s diary, only recently given to the world, 
shows how erroneous are these impressions. It 
shows that from first to last the statements of the 
Japanese were accurate and open; that they 
concealed nothing of the true condition of their 
Government or their own sentiments, and that 
had their candour been reciprocated, most, if 
not all, the subsequent troubles might have been 
avoided. The author of the pamplet now be- 
fore us happily declines to accept any of the 
ready-made verdicts recorded by others upon 
these subjects. He prefers to be instructed by 
the facts themselves. This alone gives his essay 
much interest, and that interest is heightened 
by the circumstances which impelled him to 
enter upon the task of research. Having, in the 
spring of 1883, designed and carried to com- 
pletion a scheme of public lectures connected 
with the work of Christian propagandism, he 
found himself, at their close, placed in a some- 
what awkward dilemma. For the men who 
listened to these lectures were shrewd enough 
to see that the principles preached did not 
accord with the practice of Christian nations, 
and that the discrepancy was especially notable 
in the attitude assumed by European States to- 
wards Japan, “Why,” they asked, “why do 
Governments professing a faith of which, as you 
tell us, the fundamental doctrines are charity, 
justice, and brotherly love, ignore these doctrines 
in their treatment of Japan, by refusing to admit 
our nation to terms of equal fellowship with 
theirs, or to accord us any measure of the trust 
to which all men are entitled until they have 
proved themselves unworthy of it?” Questions 
of this nature were embodied in letters and sent 
to Mr. Eby, who, on his side, saw that to avoid 
replying would be both unworthy and dangerous. 
Hence his investigations, and hence the phamphlet 
now before us, in which are stated, graphically 
and concisely, the conclusions he reached and 
the data they are basedon. As an Englishman, 
he does not hesitate to state frankly whatever 
errors his country’s policy presents to his eyes, 
nor will English readers of his essay value it the 
less for this candour. There is sweet too, as 
well as bitter. The author thus describes the 
sequel of his researches:-— 


The result on my own mind is that I rise from the 
study with a higher opinion than I ever had of Great 
Britain and her foreign diplomacy. Not that I hold 
her faultless or her Representatives infallible, but, 
takingit all in all, I would not exchange England's record 
in Japan for that of any nation in treaty relation with 
this country, and my personal esteem for her late 
Representative Sir Harry S. Parkes, has been supple- 
mented by a new admiration for his rare talents as a 
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many reasons I should regret exceedingly to have 
written a word that would tend to wound one whom I 
esteem and honour so highly. Both Sir Harry and the 
noble-hearted Lady Parkes (whose lamented death 
cast a gloom over many here), have left behind them 
in unnumbered hearts and homes, of both foreigners 
and Japanese, a cherished memory, fresh and fragrant 
with gratitude for deeds which characterize, not the 
diplomacy of politics, but that of Christian sympathy 
—deeds which have lightened the sorrows and en- 
hanced the joys of many, by timely but unostentatious 
beneficence. The records of my own life in Japan in 
its occasional contact with the British Legation, of 
sympathy and care in a time of peculiar affliction and 
bereavement, of a wreath over a grave in the land of 
the stranger, of liberal support in efforts to do good to 
the Japanese people, furnish but one short chapter in 
the unwritten volume of these quiet deeds of goodness. 
In all my intercouse with the Japanese, and in making 
special inquiries on the subject of this paper, I have 
yet to meet the first person who know Sir Harry, and 
had an ill-tempered word to say of him. The execra- 
tion which has been, and still is, heaped upon his name 
by young Japanese, arises solely from his political 
conservatism, which Japan will judge less harshly when 
looked at in the light of riper history. 


The verdict recorded in these words will 
certainly be endorsed by history. Those who 
knew Sir Harry Parkes find difficulty in separat- 
ing the record of his public services from the 
untiring benevolence and staunch integrity of 
his private life. Here, however, it is sufficient 
to note that his name is intimately associated 
with all the best phases of Japanese progress. 
It was not only that he helped to initiate, but 
that he never tired of watching and assisting, 
the reforms which have gone far to win for Japan 
the respect and confidence of Western Powers. 
Yet the performance of these very functions was 
not without injurious influence on his political 
conduct. In his eyes the Japanese remained, 
from first to last, always the same children he had 
seen grow up and in whose education he had 
taken so large and share. He never could be- 
lieve that it was time to take them out of their 
swaddling clothes and treat them with something 
of the consideration due to persons coming of 
age. In the future, after the indignation this 
usage naturally created shall have given place to 
calmer reflection, the Japanese will recognise 
that he was their benefactor throughout. But it 
is not while the pressure of obdurate discipline 
is still fresh that men’s moods are most discern- 
ing. Unfortunately, too, the harsher elements 
of Sir Harry Parkes’ policy were rendered doubly 
unsightly by the undisguised malevolence and 
rancour of writers who thought it wise to vindicate 
his prudence by blackening the character of 
everything Japanese. Thus openly referred to 
a basis of. distrust and dislike, his exacting 
attitude showed few redeeming features to Japa- 
nese eyes, and we cannot wonder that while those 
who knew him and appreciated his motives had 
nothing but respect and esteem for his qualities, 
Young Japan, less, familiar with the good he 
had wrought and less dependent on foreign 
assistance, remembers him only as a statesman 
who resolutely opposed the consummation of the 
people's most earnest aspirations. In the pam- 
phlet before us, all this is evidently appreciated, 
and the author's conclusions are largely streng- 
thened by his discrimination. At the outset he 
wisely observes that “in order to have sufficient 
data from which to deal with the question of 
international intercourse, especially in the phases 
now agitating Japan and the Treaty Powers, it is 
a matter of great importance to get at the root 
of human nature as exhibited here, to get an 
idea of the essentials of the national character 
with which we deal.” To effect this the writer 
goes back to the days of Japan’s first contact 
with foreign nations. He shows that “the 
necessary conditions for true civilization had 
been planted as far back as the days of Iyeyasu,” 
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and that the estrangement and isolation which 
followed the country’s first experience of foreign 
intercourse were the outcome, not of any innate 
incivility or moroseness on Japan's part, but of 
the repellant features that intercourse itself 
presented. Amongst other evidence adduced 
in support of this view, the first treaty between 
Japan and England, in 1613, in quoted in full, 
and we cannot refrain from transcribing it here, 
as a specimen ofthe simple, straightforward and 
liberal spirit which the negotiators of those times 
brought to bear upon their work. The docu- 
ment is in the form of a Royal Warrant rather 
than a treaty, and runs as follows :— 

1. We -give free license to the subjects of Great 
Britain, viz., Sir Thomas Smith, governor, and the 
company of the East Indian merchants and adventurers, 
forever to come safely into any of our ports of our 
Empire of Japan, with their ships and their merchandize, 
without any hindrance to them or their goods ; and to 
abide, buy, sell, and barter, according to their own 
manner with all nations ; to tarry here as long as they 
think good, and to depart at their pleasure, 

2. We grant unto them freedom of custom for all such 
merchandizes as either now they have brought, or 
hereafter shall from hence transport to any foreign 
port ; and do authorize those ships that hereafter shall 
arrive and come from England to proceed to present 
sale of their commodities, without further coming or 
sending up to our Court. 

3. If any of their ships shall be in danger of shipwreck, 
we will our subjects not only to assist them, but that 
such part of ship and goods as shall be saved be 
returned to their captain or cape merchant, or their 
assigns. And that they shall or may build one house 
or more for themselves in any part of our Empire 
where they shall think fittest, and at their departure to 
make sale thereof at their pleasure. 

4. If any of the English merchants or others shall 
depart this life within our dominions, the goods of the 
deceased shall remain at the despose of the cape 
merchant ; and that all offences committed by them 
shall be punished by the said cape merchant according 
to his discretion, and our laws to take no hold of their 
persons or goods, 

5. We will that ye our subjects trading with them 
for any of their commodities, pay them for the same 
according to agreement, without delay or return their 
wares again unto them, 

6. For such commodities as they have now brought, 
or shall hereafter bring, fitting for our service and 
proper use, we will that no arrest be made thereof ; but 
that the price be made with the cape merchants, 
according as they may sell to others, and present pay- 
ment upon the delivery of the goods. 

7. If in discovery of other countries for trade, and 
return of their ships, they shall need men or victuals, 
we will that ye, our subjects, furnish them for their 
money as their need shall require. 

8. And that without other passport, they shall and 
may set out upon the discovery of Jesso or other part 
in or about our Empire. 


This document was accompanied by the fol- 


lowing letter, which does equal credit to its 
writer's head and heart :— 





To tHe Kine or Great BRITAIN. 

Your Majesty's kind letter sent me by peet servant, 
Captain John Saris (who is the first that [ have known 
to arrive in any port of my dominions) I heartily 
embrace, being not a little glad to understand of your 
great wisdom and power, as having three plentiful and 
mighty kingdoms under your powerful command, I 
acknowledge your Majesty's great bounty in sending 
me so undeserved a present of rare things, such as my 
land affordeth not, neither have I ever before seen, 
which I receive not as from a stranger, but as from your 
Majesty, whom I esteem as myself. Desiring the con- 
tinuance of friendship with your highness, and that it 
may stand with your good liking tosend your subjects to 
any part or port of my dominions, where they shall be 
most heartily welcome,—applauding much their worthi- 
ness in the admirable knowledge of navigation, having 
with much facility discovered a country so remote, 
being no whit amazed with the distance of so mighty a 

ulf, nor greatness of such infinite clouds and storms, 
Eom prosecuting honourable enterprises of discoveries’ 
and merchandizing—wherein they shall find me to 
further them according to their desires. I return unto 
your Majesty a small token of my love (by your said 
subject) desiring you to accept thereof, as from him 
that much rejoiceth in your friendship. And whereas 
your Majesty's subjects have desired certain privileges 
for trade, and settling of a factory in my dominions, I 
have not only granted what they demand, but have con- 
firmed thesame unto them, and undermy broad seal for 
the better establishing thereof. 

From my Castle in Suruga, the fourth day of the 
ninth month, in the eighteenth year of our Dairi, accord. 
ing to our computation, The highest Commander in 
this Kingdom of Japan, 

Mixa-moTo-xo (IvEvasv.) 


It will be observed that Iyeyasu does not sign 
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himself King, Regent, or Prince, but only “ the 
highest commander in this Kingdom of Japan,” 
the same character in which his successors, 
nearly two and half centuries later, re-opened 
intercourse with the outer world, and which they 
have so often been wrongly charged with con- 
cealing or misrepresenting. It will further be 
observed that absolutely unrestricted privileges 
of trade, travel and residence were granted to 
Englishmen in Japan—privileges which might 
have continued uninterrupted until this day, but 
for the intrigues, dissensions, and short-sighted 
greed of the new settlers. Not the least interest- 
ing point in the warrant is the clause relating to 
jurisdiction. The power of inflicting punish- 
ment for offences committed by English resi- 
dents was left to the Cape (chief) Merchant, 
and the persons and property of the traders 
were to be exempt from processes of Japanese 
law. This arrangement, impracticable as we 
of later times know it to be, was evidently 
dictated simply by considerations of conveni- 
ence. People thought less in those days of 
the rights of the subject than of the ease of 
the ruler. Moreover, Iyeyasu, since he retained 
the power of revoking these privileges at any 
moment—a power which he afterwards exer- 
cised in part—could afford to sanction arrange- 
ments of a tentativenature. We can imagine 
how a ruler of his stamp would have acted 
in presence of the farcical complications and 
disabilities which a medley of seventeen juris- 
dictions has brought about in these civilized 
times. But, indeed, Iyeyasu was too enlightened 
a ruler for the age in which he lived, The 
broad foundations of international amity which 
he sought to lay, served only for the erection of 
an unsightly edifice of treachery, plotting, and 
fraud. Japan withdrew her proffered hand of 
friendship, and retired once more into a seclu- 
sion from which so little tempted her to emerge. 
We thus arrive at the “ second period” treated 
by Mr. Eby; namely, the period of treaty 
making. Into the details of this we need not 
follow him. They have already been sufficiently 
discussed, though seldom in a spirit so impartial 
and moderate as he displays. It is impossible, 
indeed, to hide the overwhelming influence which 
self-interest exercised upon the conduct of 
Western nations towards Japan. They worked 
for themselves, not for her, and from first to last 
their practice conformed to the doctrine, ‘“ the 
end justifies the means.” But in effect they had 
nochoice. The first stop involved others, which, 
though indefensible when considered severally, 
were necessitated by their antecedents and con- 
doned by their consequences. Western civiliza- 
tion is essentially militant. It advances by a 
series of aggressive steps, but then—it advances, 
conferring solid benefit on all in its path. But 
Western civilization must in the end be true to 
its own principles. Otherwise it assumes a bar- 
barous aspect. We cannot force our intercourse 
upon a nation under the plea that seclusion 
is savage, and then set limits to that intercourse 
under the plea that it is not convenient to our- 
selves to extend it. The very same suspicion 
and distrust which formerly induced Japan to 
hold aloof from European nations, are now at 
the root of the latter’s refusal to associate with 
her on equal terms. Seldom, if ever, in the life- 
time of a generation has any story of international 
relations been disfigured by such an exact 
reversal of positions. Yet it cannot be denied 
that there is much excuse for the apparent 
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The conditions which now prevent the com- 
plete opening of the country were once necessary 
for the protection of foreign life and property, 
and prudence forbade that they should be lightly 
altered. The time, however, is fully ripe for an 
initiatory change. As Mr. Eby justly says, “ the 
people cannot look upon these conditions but as 
a perpetual reminder of their inferiority, a galling 
proclamation of barbarism, not to object to 
which would show a servile spirit that does not 
characterize Japan;” while, at the same time, 
they justly rebel against being condemned to a 
state of semi-seclusion fatal to their material 
progress and disgraceful to their intelligence. 
Of the nature of the proposals the Government 
has made with a view to moving out of this 
narrow groove, Mr. Eby gives the following 
account, “obtained from sources which he 
knows to be trustworthy” :— 


1. At first, neither a complete removal of exterri- 
toriality, nor a complete opening of the country to 
every right for foreigners. This in the interest of both 
foreigner and native. 

2. That for a definite period, say for five, eight, or 
ten years, as fixed by treaty with the Power, the 
jurisdiction of Japanese courts over foreigners shall 
extend only to misdemeanours and delicts, leaving 
“ crimes ” as at present. 

During that time the country shall be open to fo- 
reigners for travel and trade, but not for permanent 
residence, nor for the holding of property, excepting in 
such places as now have settlements, which settle- 
ments would be so enlarged as to take in the whole of 
the City or Prefecture, in which such settlement exists, 
for permanent residence and for the holding of pro. 
perty, but such property should be held under Japanese 
property law. - 

3. That even in misdemeanours and delicts, in all 
cases where foreigners come under Japanese jurisdic. 
tion, there shall be foreign judges and magistrates 
appointed, foreign lawyers allowed, so that the real 
decision shall still be in hands of foreign judges. 

4. Where commercial codes, civil codes, marriage 
laws, &c., do not yet exist in Japan, or are not yet 
remodelled according to Western principles, the prin- 
ciples of foreign laws shall be applied and administered 
by the foreign judges before mentioned ; thus leavin, 
the foreigner in as good a position as at present, an 
if this applies to the plaintiff also, in a better condition, 

5. That when the Japanese codes shall be completed 
on Western principles, and the modes of procedure 
shall have become assimilated to those of the West and 
normal in their working, the jurisdiction of the Courts, 
of Japan shall extend to all cases; the assistance of 
foreign judges still being retained if the Powers think 
necessary, for a further period, with the prospects, of 
perhaps, not engaging new ones, but of allowing those 
already appointed to serve out'a lifetime, in the hope 
that native judges will then be fit to have full control 
of the judiciary. 

6. That police laws, press laws, right of religions, 
&c., being matters of detail, shall as rapidly as pos. 
sible be assimilated to the usages of Western law, but 
where these are still imperiect, the foreigner still to be 
under his own national usage. 

7. Foreigners shall have special rights of appeal, 
and of course always, as in all lands, the protection of 
their own Consuls and Ministers in case of hardship. 




















These proposals appear to us to be rightly 
stated, with the exception of the fourth and sixth, 
which, in the form here given, look somewhat 
impracticable. ~The position taken by the Japa- 
nese Government, so far as we know, is—that 
while with regard to civil law, commercial law, 
marriage law, etc., the present Japanese statutes, 
pending their codification, should be applicable, 
the Government would guarantee that their 
application should not conflict with the principles 
upon which similar laws are framed in Europe ; 
and would undertake, for the better carrying out 
of this guarantee, to employ European judges, 
who, sitting with Japanese judges, but in the 
majority, should virtually govern all decisions in 
cases where foreigners were concerned, It would, 
of course, be impossible to promise adherence 
to the forms and processes of different European 
systems: the principles alone are all that any 
country can be expected to observe, and these 
would be amply and easily guarded by the 
assistance of foreign Judges, We note this point 
because, though Mr. Eby is doubtless sensible 
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of its importance, his language leaves something 
to be desired in point of clearness. As for the 
Japanese proposals which he first has been the 
means of making public, we scarcely think that 
any comment of ours is necessary. Mr. Eby dis- 
cusses them very fully, and to those that take 
an interest in a question so important to all fo- 
reigners living in Japan, we strongly recommend 
his analysis. We conclude this notice of a 
valuable contribution to the solution of a dif- 
ficult problem with one or two extracts, which 
may be taken as fairly representing missionary 
opinion on the subject. 

‘As soon as exterritoriality ceases to be necessary, 
it becomes a nuisance to foreigners as well as an injury 
tothe land. At the time of its inception it was an 
unpleasant necessity with negative advantages in 
preventing greater unpleasantnesses; but now, the 
necessity having passed away, the unpleasantness of the 
situation becomes a source of positive evil. To be just, 
we must look at these results from a Japanese stan 
point. The removal of exterritoriality means to Japan 
to-day the opening of her*country to the perfection of 
modern civilization. The retention of exterritoriality 
means the retention of fetters which stay her feet, close 
her country, prevent her progress, her entrance into the 
comity of nations. Over against these national interests 
we place the fears, the suspicions, of a handful of 
foreigners. Cannot their lives and their property be 
secured without putting a nation into fetters ? 

* * * * ’ 5 * 

‘The rulers of this nation, the thinking people of this 
land, believe that a crisis has come. The nation can. | 
not go back. If wedo not give way, a new national 
evil is apprehended. And those of us who know enough 
of the language of the people to have conversed with 
them widely on the subject can well appreciate the 


apprehension. Those of us who have heard the 
Hatamoto and Samurai tell tales of the olden times, | 















sive judgment upon everything American—perhaps 
they even know where Ogden is ; be that as it may, 
there can at least be no doubt of the earnest vigour 
with which they have thrown themselves into the 
strife. 
with the merits of the dispute as with it results. 
‘These afford an 
ponderous substances travelling rapidly through 
space in opposite directions. 
E. C. aforesaid has, in the euphemistic language 
of the day, “ sat down” upon the other, and now 
the places which knew the victim will know him no 
more—at least in his original shape. 
verdict “didn’t know it was loaded” will not 
suffice to unflatten the flattened. All that can be 
said is, that the Gazette should have known better 
than to deliberately get under Herald rhetoric. 
How could anything mortal be expected to survive 
this, for example :— 


We outsiders are not so much concerned 
illustration of the contact of 


One of your A. and 


Even the 


“This crime,—for crime it is, as much as any of 


the murders which it is intended to revenge,—though 
some elements of excuse are occasionally urged— 
has, of late, especially, been alarmingly frequent in 
the United States, and is,—at the present moment, 
—one of the greatest blots on American civiliza- 
tion,” &e., &c. 
ment,—as anyone can see by reading it,—though 
some perverse individuals may doubt the fact, and 
offer some particles of reason in support,—has all 
the elements of probability to recommend it,—and 
may be, for the time being,—at least for the pre- 
sent moment,—regarded as settling the whole 
matter,—notwithstanding the howl which may be 
raised,—and doubtless will be,—by those pur- 


Unquestionably,—for this state- 


when they, two-sworded, sped through the land thirst- | chased individuals, whose advocacy of anything is 


ing for foreign blood, as of some old strange dream 
who have watched the unfolding spirit of the student > 
and the press; who have chatted by the wayside with 





in a position to weigh their motives exact]; 


i always just ground for suspicion to those who are 
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packhorse boys and plodding peasants in paddy-fields, to estimate at their true worth those ebullitions of 


and on these subjects, know full well the shallowness 
of the assertion that this agitation is confined to a few, | 
is but the outcome of advice of unprincipled foreigners, | 
as has been stated by two Yokohama merchants of long | 


uncalled for and lachrymose sympathy. 


“If so, why not? Wherefore, stand by !” 
When the echoes of the fray reach far off Ogden, 


experience in, but with littleknowledge of, japan. These the journalist who directs the destinies of that 


matters are matters of anation's earnest discussio 
into hidden hamlets and mountain fastnesses. 
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portion of the globe, while perhaps he may not be 


where the school has gone, the press has gone, national able te grasp all the subtleties of the logical 


questions have gone, and a spirit of umbrage has gone. 
* . + * * > * 
We cannot refrain from earnestly protesting against 
a policy that would treat Japan as China must be 
treated while opposed to Western civilization, or Corea, 
now newly opened to the West. We believe that 
Japan's spirit and progress and pledges are such as 
entitle her to some place among civilized nations, She 
ought not to be condemned to a sort of isolation, 
rejected from the comity of Oriental nations as having 
abandoned all that the Orient held dear, rejected from 
the comity of Western nations as not yet having 
reached the height—not of the average Western nation 
—but as not yet being equal fully to the ripest and the 
best. We believe that the time has come when further 
continuance of this present state of affairs will not | 
only bea material and social loss for the Japanese 
nation, but will give rise to a national moral and poli- 
tical wrong, that will cast a lasting stigma upon 
England’s policy in the Orient and hinder the progress 
of not only the Eastern Pioneer of Western Civilization, 
but, indirectly, that of all the peoples of the Far East. | I 




















CORRESPONDENCE. 





[Our readers must distinctly understand that we are in no 
sense responsible for the sentiments or opinions of our 
Correspondents, for the accuracy of their assertions, or for 
the deductions they may choose to draw therefrom. 





FLATTENED. 


To tHe EDITOR or THE “ JAPAN MAIL,” 

S1r,—This is sad—likewise instructive. Each 
breeze which sweeps across the Bay “brings to 
our ears the clash of resounding arms,” What 
may be termed the underlying theme of the 
Yokohama journalistic concertis that old Kilkenny 
refrain, “ Aitch! thought there was one cat too 
many.” Governed by this general principle, the 
particular melodies may be anything or everything, 
no matter. what, provided only there is no cessa- 
tion in the music. Now the lurid glare of battle 
centres about the Ogden lynching case. Perhaps 
your amicable and estimable contemporaries are 
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qualified to pronounce an immediate and conclu- 
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lucidity which led to the catastrophe I have noted, 
will doubtless be fully able to understand the 
result. His comment upon the fate of the Herald, 
couched in the weird pithiness of the West, will 
| probably be, “ Mashed Dictionary.” 


Yours respectfully, x. 


Tokio, May 23rd, 1884. 


MEMORIAL TO HER MAJESTY’S 
MINISTER. 


To THe EDITOR OF THE “Japan MAIL.” 
Sır,—The comments which have been made 





respecting the action of Tokiyo missionaries regard- 
ing the question of Treaty Revision render it advis- 
able that the whole of the facts should be published. 


am happy to say that “considerations of official 


etiquette” do not stand in the way, but full authority 
having been granted, I take pleasure in transmit- 
ting to you the only document prepared and 
presented by Tokiyo missionaries on this subject. 


It may not be amiss to review at the same time, « 


the steps which led to this, and only this, action. 
During the latter part of the past year, the moderate 
demands and the guarantees proposed by the 
Japanese Government, with a view to the gradual 
abolition of exterritoriality, began to attract atten- 
tion, and became a topic of conversation among the 
missionaries. 
making all possible concessions to Japanese wishes, 
seeing that we are in Japan, and that, theoretically 
at least, her rule ought to be complete within her 
own territories. The matter was brought up in the 
Council of the Evangelical Alliance, by a somewhat 
enthusiastic member, who proposed a united petition 
to the diplomaticcorpson the subject. Acommittee 
was appointed to make inquiries and see what was 
the best course to pursue. The result was that the 
feeling in favour of the Japanese proposals was 
strengthened, but at the same time it also transpired 


The general feeling was in favour of 
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that people of one nationality could not well address 
the Minister or Ministers of other nations. The 
question of making a public statement, such as that 
of our Osaka brethren, did not occur to us, and the 
Council of the Evangelical Alliance simply left the 
matter in the hands of the missionaries of the 
different nationalities. ‘The missionaries hailing 
from the United States, felt that their Minister and 
their nation were already committed on the right 
side of the question, so that there was no need of 
any special presentation on their part. The 
British missionaries felt that Her Majesty’s Re- 
presentative, who was about to arrive in Japan 
after an absence of eight years, would no doubt be 
glad of every expression of opinion that would aid 
him in obtaining an understanding of the views 
held by various foreigners in the country. With 
the object of furnishing this information regarding 
the views of British missionaries on the subject of 
Treaty Revision, a meeting wascalled, and adeputa- 
tion appointed to wait upon His Excellency. The 
deputation expressed the sense of the meeting in 
the following document, which, although not 
tended for the public, contains nothing to prohibit 
its publication, and certainly will need to be very 
much twisted tobe construed into a request for 
special privileges for missionaries,—a thought which 
never entered the minds of these concerned. 
I am, &c., 




















A TOKIYO MISSIONARY. 
Tokiyo, 24th May, 1884. 


TO HIS EXCELLENCY 
THE HON. F. R. PLUNKETT, 
HER Masksty’s EXVoY EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTER PLENIPO- 
TENTIARY IN JAPAN. 

Sir,—As much discussion has, of late, taken 
place in the newspapers, and also in private circles, 
in regard to the desire expressed by the Japanese 
for some modification of the extra-territorial clauses 
of the treaties between Japan and the Foreign 
Powers, and as the question is one that affects the 
interests of every British subject who expects to 
live for any length of time in this country, a meet- 
ing of British Missionaries, residing in Tokiyo and 
Yokohama, was called in order to elicit their views 
in regard to the subject. The meeting was held 
on Saturday, 22nd inst., at No. 18, Tsuki There 
were present the Rev. Messrs. Waddell, White, 
Hopper, Lindsay, Davidson, Eby,and MacDonald, 
and Mr. J. A. Thomson, of the National Bible’So- 
ciety of Scotland. (These gentlemen represented 
five British Societies.) 

It was felt that the immediate and entire abolition 
of extra-territoriality would be premature, but the 
meeting was unanimous in the opinion that the 
progress that Japan has made should be recognized, 
and that some modification of existing conditions 
should take place. The question, at once, arose 
as to the extent to which modifications could be 
made without sacrificing the interests of foreigners 
concerned. 

Wehadlearned, from various sources, of proposals 
which were said to have been made by the Japa- 
nese, or which they were willing to make, viz., 
that the treaties should be modified so as to give 
foreigners the right to travel (without passport) 
through the country and to trade, without the right 
of residence. Nevertheless that a larger area than 
at present, in which foreigners could reside and 
hold property, would be conceded—that in all minor 
cases, misdemeanors, delicts, foreigners should 
come directly under Japanese law, but that such 
law should be administered by foreign judges—that 
in all cases in which Japanese law might yet be 
imperfect, foreign precedent should be followed— 
that every case in which a foreigner would be con- 
cerned, requiring adjudication before the Courts, 
the hearing and decision thereof should rest with a 
foreign judge, or judges: such judges to be 
nominated by the Foreign Powers, but appointed 

to office, and paid by the Japanese Government— 
that this arrangement should continue for a definite 
term of years, say 5,8, or 10, with the understanding 
that if it worked satisfactorily, this plan of partial 
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jurisdiction should, on ample guarantees being 
made to the Foreign Powers, give place to an 
arrangement involving the entire abolition of extra- 
territoriality. 

The meeting was of the unanimous opinion that 
a workable plan on the line of these proposals could 
be formed, that the rights of foreigners could be 
conserved, and the wishes of the Japanese met, 
inasmuch as it would give them partial jurisdiction, 
and although it placed them on trial, it would 
afford the hope that at a fixed time in the future 
extraterritoriality would be abolished, and they 
would be able to exercise the rights of an indepen- 
dent nation. A deputation, consisting of Messrs. 
Waddell and MacDonald, was appointed to present 
these views to His Excellency the British Minister. 








We desire to assure Your Excellency that we do 
not undervalue the privileges which we enjoy as 
British subjects, and if it were a matter of choice 
merely, we should prefer to remain entirely under 
British jurisdiction. But we cannot ignore the 
claims which the Japanese urge, and if some modifi- 
cations could be made that would meet their wishes, 
and at the same time guard our rights, wefeel that 
our preferences should be waived. 

In our opinion the time seems to be ripe for a 
change of this kind. We are aware that any 
modification of existing conditions may imply in- 
convenience to individuals in adjusting their 
affairs to the altered circumstances; even loss, in 
some cases, might be sustained (e.g. the opening 
of Tokiyo, would diminish the value of property in 
Tsukiji); but we feel that considerations of this 
kind, which relate only to the individual, should 
not be allowed to check the aspirations and retard 
the progress of a whole nation. Every movement 
of the world in the way of progress has impinged 
uncomfortably somewhere, but nevertheless, it is 
desirable that the world should move. 

This question, moreover, has not come suddenly 
upon us. Every one who knows anything of the 
spirit of the Japanese people, and who has noted 
the progress that the nation has made, must 
have been convinced that the abolition of extra- 
territoriality was a destiny unshunnable, only a 
question of time, and in taking up his residence in 
this empire, it must have been with the conviction 
that the present state of things could not be 
perpetuated. 

It has been suggested that the desire for modifi- 
cations in regard to the extra-territorial clauses is 
but a patriotic sentiment, limited to a few; but we 
have reason to believe that it prevails much more 
widely than we might thus be led to suppose, and 
furthermore, that a feeling of bitterness towards 
foreigners is springing up with it, in consequence 
of what the Japanese conceive to be their rights as 
a nation being withheld. 

Believing that the time is ripe for some modifi- 
cation of extraterritoriality, we venture to express 
the hope that Your Excellency, in concert with the 
Repr€sentatives of the other Forcign Powers, may 
be able to devise some plan by which the desire of 
the Japanese may be met, and at the same time, 
the rights and liberties of foreigners secured. 

Wehave the honour to remain, yours with respect, 

(Signed) 
(Signed) 
Deputation appointed by the Meeting 

of British Missionaries. 





Hucu WADDELL. 
D. MacDonatp. 








Of all Christian missionaries in Kobe, Osaka, 
and Kiyoto, the American pastor’ appear most 
active, and have converted a considerable number 
of Japanese. 
in America to raise a fund for the furtherance of 
their efforts. Mr. Mutsu Munemitsu called on a 
certain missionary in Kobe on the eve of his de- 
parture for America, and had a long conversation 
with the latter on subjects connected with Christi- 
anity. Itis generally believed that Mr. Mutsu’s 


It is said that steps are being taken 
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foreign tour has much to do with religious affairs. 


—Fiji Shimpo. 





ASIATIC SOCIETY OF JAPAN. 
ae 

A General Meeting of the Asiatic Society of 
Japan was held at the Chamber of Commerce, 
Tsukiji, on Wednesday, May 21st, Dr. Divers in 
the Chair. 

‘The Minutes of the last Tokiyo Meeting, having 
been published in both the daily and weekly edi- 
tions of the Fapan Mail, were taken as read. 

In the absence of the Corresponding Secretary, 
the Recorpine SECRETARY for Tokiyo intimated 
the election of the Hon. F. R. Plunkett as a member 
of the Society. 





Dr. Wurrxey then read a paper entitled “ Notes 
on Medical Progress in Japan.” 

In considering the history of Medical Progress in 
Japan, the writer of this paper divides the subject into 
five portions, corresponding to fiveimportant periods 
of Japanese Medical History. In the first period, 
embracing the mythological age, the treatment of 
disease, it appears, consisted in the use of charms 
and the employment of the simplest remedies, which 
it is said was originated by 6 na muchi no mikoto, 
the Great-name-possessing Deity. The second 
period covers nearly nine hundred years from the 
middle of the second century B.C., during which 
time Chinese and Korean medicine was intro- 
duced, as well as Buddhism and various useful 
arts. The third begins with the establishment of 
the University, which occurred toward the close of 
the eighth century, and extends to the middle of the 
sixteenth century. The University and Medical 
Department, it seems, were thoroughly organized, 
and, although the latter was not a part of the Uni- 
versity proper, yet its students received, if we may 
judge from the account of the seven years’ course of 
study then pursued, athorough and systematic train- 
ing in Chinese medicine, and enjoyed equal rank and 
privileges with the students of the Universit: 
Chinese medicine, as then taught, was embodied in 
works consisting chiefly of numerous dissertations 
and philosophical deductions based upon incorrect 
notions as to the anatomy of the human frame and 
the relation of its various viscera with one another 
and with the different phenomena of nature. The 
fourth period from the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury and the appearance of the Portuguese in 
Japan to the Restoration in 1867, embraces the 
most important portion of the medical history of 
the country, during which occurred the revival 
of both the Japanese and Chinese schools, and 
the introduction of Western medicine and i 
subsequent adoption at the Court of the Shogun in 
the appointment of a physcian educated in Western 
science to the position of physician to the Court. 
Western medicine, it seems, played no unimportant 
part asa factor in the temporary success of the 
Portuguese missionaries, who, accompanied by two 
physicians, were sent out by Philip II. of Spain and 
Portugal to teach Christianity to the Japanese. 
These physicians were received and cordially 
welcomed by Nobunaga, who granted them 
among other privileges the use of some 7,500 
acres of public lands on the slopes of Ibuki- 
yama, in the province of Omi, for the purpose 
of cultivating medicinal plants. Later, a Charity 
Hospital, conducted by foreign and native phy- 
sicians, was established, which added much to the 
influence of the priests and the religion they taught. 
After reviewing the theories of several of the most 
important schools of medicine of the seventeenth 
century, the paper gives in detail some of the cir- 
cumstances attendant upon the translation into 
Japanese of a Dutch work upon Anatomy by 
Mayeno Riyotaku and Sugita Gempaku, which 
translation was published by Sugita in about the 
year 1775, and was the first work of the kind pub- 
lished in Japanese. The patient, persistent, and 
successful efforts of Sugita and his co-workers, who, 
actuated solely by the desire of benefitting their 
| fellow-beings, laid the foundation of a school of 
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and also to a place among the benefactors of 
their race. The principal events following the 
introduction of Western Medicine were: the in- 
troduction of vaccination into Yezzo in. 1824, from 
Russia, by a Japanese fishermen; and at Nagasaki, 
in 1848, by Dr. Monike, a Dutch subject, the 
establishment of an “ Institution of Vaccination” 
at Yedo in 1858, and of a Medical School at 
Nagasaki in the year preceding. During the 
fifth period, which begins with the first year of 
Meiji (1867), a-number of hospitals and medical 
schools had been established under foreign direc- 
tion, and the medical Department of the Univer- 
sity of Tokio thoroughly organized. The medical 
and sanitary laws of the empire, of which 
a brief account is given in the paper, show the 
determination of the Government to establish 
a high standard of medical education by the 
thoroughness of the examinations, and also to 
protect the lives of the people by the enforce- 
ment of wise regulations regarding public health. 
Candidates for licenses to practice medicine are 
required to have pursued their medical studies 
for a period of at least three years before being 
eligible for final examination, and apothe- 
caries, dentists, and midwives are also required to 
follow a fixed course of study, and pass satisfactory 
examinations before being licensed to practice. 
Vaccination is compulsory. Medical examination 
of prostitutes is regularly made in the chief cities 
and towns of the empire, and suitable provision is 
made for the free treatment of the sick. The paper 
concludes with further brief references to medical 
affairs of the present day, including Hospitals and 
Colleges, the Army and Navy Bureaux, the Medical 
literature of the present time, Medical mission work, 
and a mention of the most prominent Japanese 
physicians and surgeons of the day, as well as of 
such foreign medical men as have taken prominent 
places in medical teaching or practice in Japan. 

The Cuarran, in thanking the author in the 
name of the Society for his valuable historical 
paper, drew attention to the comparative freedom 
from superstitious rites in the ancient Japanese 
treatment of disease. In the subsequent develop- 
ment of the art, the great event undoubtedly was 
the translation by Sugita and his co-workers of the 
Dutch book on anatomy. Since then the progress 
had been simply determined by the rapidity with 
which Japan hadassimilated Western ideas. The 
present system by which the Government controls, 
by means of its licence laws and well-ordered 
laboratories, the sale of drugs and medicines, was 
highly commendable. 

Dr. Wurtney subsequently mentioned the very 
perfect control which the Government exercised 
over the sale of opium—which was, so far as he 
knew, quite unique amongst the legislative mea- 
sures of civilized nations. All the opium sold in 
Japan was retailed by the Government to the 
druggists, who were obliged to give twice a year 
a full account of their sales. Also, the purchaser 
had to present a written certificate signed by a 
licensed doctor or dealer in drugs. 

‘The meeting then adjourned. 











TRANSLATIONS FROM NATIV. 
JOURNALS. 








Tt has been universally believed for some time 
past that the Government is carrying on negotia- 
tions to the effect that foreigners should be per- 
mitted to reside and trade in the interior of the 
country, and that Mixed Courts are to be esta- 
blished in which suits affecting both Japanese and 
foreigners will be tried. 
pri 
intend raising the tariff duties to an average of 10 
per cent. We have already expatiated on the 
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these eges, it is said that our authorities 
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undeniable advantages of mixed residence, and 
have frequently expressed our hope that the Go- 
vernment would carry out its plan without loss of 
time. Mixed residence is earnestly desired by all 
classes of foreigners, and the right to permit it rests 
entirely with us; but we must use the power Con- 
ferred by this right carefully, and extraterritoriality 
must be abolished as an off-set to whatever con- 
cessions we make. It were, indeed, a shortsighted 
and fatal policy, should we give up the sole 
privilege we can still grant to aliens before they 
have renounced the present extraterritorial system. 
For, so soon as foreigners pitch their tents in the 
interior, intercourse between them and our coun- 
trymen would become free and more intimate, and 
appeals to the law would undoubtedly be of more 
frequent occurrence in consequence. And, in this 
case, were Forcign Governments to have great in- 
fluence in and over the Mixed Courts established 
by our authorities, the position would be almost 
unbearable. And moreover, although we are not 
certain whether the Government will grant fo- 
reigners the right of acquiring land, yet, if this be 
done, taxes will have to be levied on the land in 
their possession. Nor is this the only tax to be 
levied upon foreigners, so soon as they have settled 
in the interior. Should, therefore, any one fail to 
pay the legal tax, the Government would be forced 
to request the Mixed Courts to interfere in the 
matter. How irksome and trying such a course 
would be needs no demonstration. We do not 
share the apprehension entertained by some poli- 
tical critics that, should foreigners be permitted to 
acquire land in the interior, more than half of our 
arable territory would pass into their hands. 
There is a limit even to the resources of aliens, 
and the fact that they held landed property would 
not go for much, Yet it would be in the highest de- 
gree impolitic were we to concede all these rights 
to foreigners before they, on their part, had abo- 
lished extraterritorial malpractices. It would be de- 
cidedly more to our liking could we sanction mixed 
residence without any hope or desire for compensa- 
tion on the part of foreigners; but so long as 
matters stand as they now do, we must perforce 
indemnify ourselves for every privilege granted 
to aliens. 

Some controversialists argue that, because all 
manner of taxable productions are already over- 
burdened with imposts, the land-tax, in especial, 
should by no means be increased; and that if 
Foreign Governments express their willingness to 
accede to a higher tariff, mixed residence should 
be at once sanctioned, without attempting to do 
away with extraterritoriality. There could be no 
falser argument. The right of jurisdiction is the 
first and most important object to be restored to 
this country, and though the right of a tariff is not 
to be left out of consideration, its full possession is 
only a matter of secondary importance, and not 
the one great pinnacle of our desires. Should we 
not be able to obtain both simultaneously, we must 
rather give up the tariff than forego our oficial 
rights. Why should the Customs’ duties not be 
increased? As we have pointed out again and 
again, the plan best calculated to maintain the 
future well-being of this country is to make Japan 
the centre of Oriental commerce. Free trade is a 
great factor in the attainment of this end, but if it 
proves impracticable for the moment, there is no 
way but to lessen our Customs’ duties as much as 
possible. The restoration of the right of determin- 
ing the tariff forms no part of this country’s weal. 

England was the first to adopt free trade, and 
the result of its working more than amply testifies 
the grand benefits of the system. 











America, still 
adheres to its protectionist groove, but the dawn 
of free trade already reddens her political horizon. 
The best example of the blessings of free trade is 
offered by the Australian Colonies. New South 
Wales and Victoria were both infant colonies a 
short time 





so, and alike in all points, except that 
in the former free trade flourished, and that a pro- 
tectionist system existed in the latter. 





Questions 





having reference to social matters are, unlike 
scientific affairs, often of a dificult and puzzling 
nature, and this difficulty is frequently experienced 
in comparing the respective merits of different 
tradal systems. The fact that these two Australian 
colonies worked each on a different system of 
trade, though alike in all other respects, attracted 
the attentive interest of the political economists in 
Europe and America. Let us look at the results. 
In 1880, New South Wales had 2,500 manufac- 
tures, employing 3.7 per cent. of the population ; 
the Customs’ revenue of this same year had in- 
creased from £850,000 in 1870 to £1,300,000; 
finally, the total exports and imports in 1870 
amounted to £19,000,000, against £29,000,000 in 
1880. The case was different with Victoria. 
Despite the much larger population, the percent- 
age of individuals employed in manufactures was 
only 2.3 in 1880; the Customs’ revenue had 
not materially increased since 1870; and the 
census, deposits in the local saving-banks, sta- 
tistics of marriages, etc., all went to prove that 
the progress of Victoria was far slower than that of 
New South Wales. The London Economist as- 
serted that the number of people employed in 
Victorian manufactures was far too small in com- 
parison with those engaged in other pursuits. The 
manufactures of Victoria, though under the pro- 
tection of the administration, have drawn no profit 
from this protection. And what is more noteworthy, 
the Customs’ revenue of New South Wales, where 
free trade obtains aud duties are light, have been 
and are steadily increasing; while in Victoria, 
where high duties are levied on imports and exports, 
the revenue shows no material increase. This, 
however, need not be a matter for surprise; for the 
experience of every country proves that heavy 
duties depress commerce and impede the advance 
of international intercourse. Turning to our origi- 
nal theme, we may fairly conclude, that these facts 
postulate a decrease rather than an increase in our 
tariff, and they show, also, that the contentions of 
those who would alter the tariff in connection with 
treaty revision are a mere waste of words. 

The decisions of our Cabinet are unknown to the 
outer world, and we, as laymen and private in- 
dividuals, have no means of ascertaining what 
principles underlie the negotiations carried on 
between this Government and Foreign Powers. 
And so we can but devoutly trust that the 
Government will not pursue the policy with which 
it is popularly accredited. Whatever steps may be 
taken as to jurisdiction, it is of the first importance 
that the Customs’ duties be left as they are, or, 
better still, materially decreased. Our country, if it 
would rank with the strong nations of the world, must 
use the weapon of commerce with caution and 
deliberation ; and, would we see our people and 
manufactures flourishing, we must base our national 
commerce on the grand rock of free trade. 

















THE MARUYA GINKO AND THE 





(Translated from the Nichi Nichi Shimbun.) 


That the Maruya Ginko in Tokiyo, and a branch 
of the Oriental Bank in Yokohama have, one after 
the other, suspended payment is one of the most 
remarkable events that have lately occurred in our 
commercial community. The Oriental Bank has 
its head office in London, with branches in India, 
China, and Japan, and is well known the world 
over. We were lately informed that the Bank 
referred to had failed to realize satisfactory 
profits, and that the strict nature of its organiza- 
tion and the difficulty of obtaining official sanction 
for certain” projects had, in some respects, de- 
terred it from issuing notes and from continuing 
business on the unlimited liability plan. We 
also heard that a proposal-was recently made to 
convert the Bank into a limited liability com- 
pany, but that after the proposal had been fully 
discussed in Parliament, it was unfortunately 
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rejected at the third reading. Had this proposal 
taken a form applicable to Banks in general, it 
might have passed through Parliament, but its 
rejection seems to have been grounded on the 
assertion that if a special privilege were granted 
exclusively to the Oriental Bank, this precedent 
would affect the organization of other Banks. 
The directors of the Oriental Bank, too, appear 
to have anticipated that their proposal would not 
pass through Parliament without alteration, but 
they had no idea that it would be entirely rejected. 
Since they thus failed to obtain sanction for their 
proposed reforms, they forthwith determined to 
dissolve their corporation, to re-organize a Bank 
of limited liability the same style, in 
conformity with the regulations for the formation 
of commercial companies, so that the creditors as 
well as shareholders of the Bank would reap equal 
advantage. In this spirit, all payments were sus- 
pended. It is, therefore, evident that the steps 
taken by the Oriental Bank in Yokohama are due 
to the instructions reccived from its chief office. 
Later telegrams announce that measures are being 
taken to persuade capitalists to become share- 
holders in the new Oriental Bank, Limited ; and 
although we do not know what will be the limit 
of the Bank’s liability, there can be no doubt 
that the new institution will sooner or later be es- 
tablished. Again, the suspension of the Oriental 
Bank was not due to bankruptcy, but is simply 
ascribable to the fact that the directors desire to 
carry out measures for liquidation. Accordingly, 
we are inclined to believe that no loss is likely to 
ensue for any of the creditors of the Bank. Yet, 
the sudden stoppage of such a large concern, 
whether on account of bankruptey or the adop- 
tion of measures for liquidation, is certain to 
affect the transactions of commercial communities 
to a considerable extent, and London merchants 
may have sufferred more or less, Nevertheless, 
any unpleasant consequences of this suspension do 
not appear to have been felt in Yokohama. Al- 
though our Government has entrusted its foreign 
remittances to the Oriental Bank in Yokohama, it 
appears that the balance of payments in favour of 
the Government does not exceed six yen, and that 
as its foreign loan and interest had just been paid 
by the Bank, the amount due by it on account of its 
deposits will be only 200,000 yen or 150,000 yen. 
With regard to these deposits, it must be remem- 
bered that when our Government some years ago 
issued silver yen for circulation in Eastern ports, it 
invested a sum of five hundred thousand yen each 
in the Oriental and the Hongkoilg and Shanghai 
Banks, and that, therefore, a certain amount still 
remains due from the former Bank. As regards 
the deposits of foreigners, too, the amount seems to 
be less than we supposed, although we cannot tell 
precisely what it is. The amount due to the First, 
Second and Mitsui Banks together does not exceed 
ten thousand yen, and although it appears that a 
certain company has to receive a deposit of sixty 
thousand yen, the grand total to be paid to the 
Japanese will be less than two hundred thousand 
yen. Andso, the suspension of the Oriental Bank, 
though it has some peculiar aspects, it is not likely 
to seriously affect the welfare of either foreign or 
native merchants. 

On the other hand, the suspension of the Maruya 
Ginko in Tokiyo threatens to bring about formid- 
able results. The relation it bears to its creditors 
is as close and intimate as that of the Oriental 
Bank is free and unhindered. The Maruya Bank 
is a private institution with a capital of 150,000 yen. 
‘Whether its capital was paid out or what amount 
it holds as a reserve fund, we do not know; yet it 
seems certain that its capital and reserve fund to- 
gether do not, as the public justly supposes, nearly 
approximate double the amount of its nominal 
capital. Rumours are current that, although the 
Bank had to receive the sum of 550,000 yen, it had 
to pay out 650,000 yen, and that on account of this 
deficiency, it was unable to continue doing business, 
and was finally obliged to suspend payment. ‘No- 
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thing can be stranger than these rumours. Unless 
the Bank has unexpectedly sustained considerable 
losses, it is impossible that its debts should exceed 
the amounts due to it. The Bank might have looked 
upon all the doubtful loans it had contracted as so 
much loss. Had its accounts been settled in this 
way, the amount of its debts might have become 
greater than the monies due to it. Nevertheless, 
that its accounts had reached something like 
600,000 yen, while it possesses a capital of 150,000 
[yen only, is a conclusive proof of the activity with 
which it carried on business. In regard to the 
classification of its accounts, we are informed 
that as its organization partook of the nature 
of a Savings Bank, the principal portion of 
the monies entrusted to its care consisted of the 
educational funds of scholars, and of deposits 
made by officers, physicians, literati, and other 
prominent members of society. If this be true, 
it is plain that the depositors will be the imme- 
diate sufferers, no matter whether the suspension 
of the Bank may have arisen from complete fai- 
lure or merely from a temporary ill wind. Should 
the creditors agree to grant sufficient delay for 
liquidation, the shareholders of the Bank will be 
able to hold a conference to settle its accounts 
and to pay, if necessary, their own monies for its 
debts, so that no loss may be entailed upon the 
creditors. But if the creditors refuse to grant 
such delay, it may possibly happen that, as the 
Bank is a private institution of unlimited liability, 
some of its shareholders who are under the obliga- 
tion of paying the Bank’s debts will be required, if 
solvent, to pay several tens of thousands of yen, 
even though they hold only one or two shares. 
This was the case with a certain English gentle- 
man, who, holding but one single share in the 
Glasgow Bank, was obliged to pay upwards of 
1,200,000 yen out of his private purse when the 
concern became bankrupt. Thus the failure of the 
Maruya Bank is likely to produce serious results. 
We hope in behalf of the Bank, its shareholders, 
its creditors, and society at large, that no results 
of a disastrous nature will ensue. We have lately 
heard that the Bank has entrusted the adjustment 
of its affairs to a certain prominent person in the 
capital, who possesses a high reputation for virtue 
and talent. It may, therefore, be supposed that 
some judicious scheme will be devised for the bene- 
fit of shareholders and creditors, so as to avert 
total bankruptcy, if possible, and, if not, to dissolve 
the institution by paying off the debts by compo- 
sition. Honesty and his good reputation will cer- 
tainly enable the liquidator to attain his end without 
any serious difficulty. Properly speaking, a bank 
owes its maintenance to public credit, and there- 
fore its inability to resume business after suspen- 
sion does not end there, but the consequences of 
such inability seriously affect society at large. We 
earnestly hope that both the Maruya and Oriental 
Banks will not be dissolved. 
THE PROFLIGACY OF JAPANESE 
< WOMAN. 


(Translated from the Hochi Shimbun.) 

Profligacy is the source of great evils. It ruins 
a family as well as a nation. This is only too well 
proved by the history of every nation, ancient and 
modern, foreign and domestic. Legends, ro- 
mances, and poetry show the inevitable conse- 
quences of licentiousness. The horrible nature of 
such evils is well familiar to all men. Although 
we do not desire to comment upon this great curse 
in detail, yet we cannot help saying that the con- 
duct of our women tends to inpair the national re- 
putation. That ancient sage Sorai says in one of 


his works :—“ Profligacy is not considered a shame- | 


ful act, and its abuses have reached an extreme 
limit.” 
the social condition of to-day. If 
take some energetic steps towards amelioration, 
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This statement may well be applied to! 
we do not) 


national honour will be jeopardized. It seems that 
our nation has already gained more or less notoriety 
for social corruption. We dare no longer remain 
indifferent to such a state of affairs. 

Even though the dissolute conduct of our women 
is highly reprehensible, some persons might still 
be disposed to silently ignore it were it confined to 
districts where foreigners could not easily penetrate. 
But indifference becomes impossible when we pe! 
ceive that our women are disposed to emigrate to 
Yokohama, Hiogo, Nagasaki, and Hakodate, and 
many other localities where foreigners are settled, 
and that there they pursue their profligate trade with- 
out any sense of shame,—nay, even with a certain 
pride. Yet even this wide-spread prostitution might 
be tolerated; but it isa shameful fact that Japanese 
woman have gone-to foreign countries across the 
wide ocean, and have made themselves notorious 
for extreme licentiousness. Our patriotism forbids 
us to keep silence any longer, however much we 
dislike to approach the subject. ‘The whole matter 
is unspeakably sad. Europe and America are 
separated from us by broad oceans, and a journey 
to those continents is not easily undertaken even 
by men. There may not be many women who 
have gone thither as prostitutes, but in some ports 
of Korea, China, and Russia, where there are 
small congregations of Japanese settlers, there are 
already many profligate females. It is true that 
Korea enjoys a lower degree of civilization than 
Japan, and is therefore inferior to the latter in 
point of customs and manners, as well as in the 
national constitution ; yet it cannot be denied that, 
so far as their women are concerned, the former is 
not far behind us. Even the prostitutes and 
geisha of Korea do not behave themselves in an 
unbecoming manner, but endeavour to attend upon 
distinguished visitors with grave composure. It is 
said, however, that since Japanese harlots went over 
there and set the example of open prostitution, the 
native females have been astonished at the growing 
popularity of these women, and endeavoured to 
compete with them by lowering the price of their 
wicked deeds. All shame upon our women of low 
birth, so licentious and contemptible that they 
have not only managed to corrupt the customs of 
this people, as well as to demoralize our youth, 
but have also gone to Korea, and, taking advan- 
tage of the intellectual superiority of our nation, 
have induced her women to follow their example. 
‘That Chinese are immodest and libidinous is a fact 
well known to all, and so disgusting is their con- 
duct that many hold one and all in extreme con- 
tempt. We have lately heard that the behaviour 
of Japanese women in Shanghai and other Chinese 
ports is even worse than that of the Chinese 
themselves, and that the native residents of 
these ports point a scornful finger at them. 
Alas! the licentious conduct of our women 
more than sufficient to ruin our national “honour.” 
But these ignorant and villainous women have not 
contented themselves with prostitution in their 
native land, and, plying their foul trade in trans- 
Pacific countries, have aroused the contempt of the 
Chinese against us. Who would not sorrow over 
such a horrible state of affairs; those, especially, 
who prize thereputation of our people? The latest 
correspondence received from Vladivostock says 
that the Japanese settlers in that port number 400, 
of whom three-fifths are males and two-fifths 
females. We were surprised at this great number 
of women, but in the latter part of the letter we 
found the following statement :—‘‘ The women are 
chiefly prostitutes, and mistresses of foreigners, 
while a few only are married to Manchurians. 
Most of the men keep houses of ill-fame ; some are 
employed as waiters in these dens, and others as 
servants of foreigners. The females leave their 
houses both day and night, jest coarsely in the 
public thoroughfares, and talk with intoxicated 
sailors and natives in a most noisy and impertinent 
manner. It is too disgraceful a sight to be borne 
with patience. There are women who wear tawdry 
apparel and keep their hair undressed, women with 
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demoniac faces distorted with vice who infest the 
wine-shops and go about partially nude: these are 
prostitutes bought by Manchurians from their 
masters. The poor women who, scantily dressed, 
take foreign children in jinrikishas to the public 
gardens and through the strects, are the wives of 
Japanese settlers and the mistresses of foreigners. 
‘Those who stand by the road side at night, and 
pull the sleeves of passers by, are Japanese women 
who lead the most wicked and fearful lives. As 
this is the actual state of affairs, the profligacy of 
Japanese women forms a constant topic of conver- 
sation among the residents of Vladivostock. They 
are vituperated, despised, and denounced to such 
an extent that wecan hardly keep our patience. 
Europeans have even intimated that the shameless 
women of Japan seem to be the chief articles for 
export, and they have refrained from making ac- 
quaintance with Japanese women, whether of high 
or low class, as they despise them all without dis- 
crimination.” Is it not truly astonishing that Japa- 
nese females of low birth should have so dreadfully 
lowered our national honour and prestige? 

Although these shameless women have not yet 
undertaken to ply their trade outside of Russia, 
Korea, and China, they will probably extend their 
nefarious enterprise to Europe and America. 
Above all, as San Francisco is not far distant from 
our country, and is the home of a large number of 
Orientals, that port is most likely to be attacked by 
bands of Japanese prostitutes, and if these harlots 
once reach America, encourage prostitution, and 
serve to demoralize the citizens, the Republican Go- 
vernment will not remain indifferent to such abuses, 
but will speedily publish a number of regulations 
to prevent the influx of Japanese women of ill-fame, 
just as it fobade Chinese immigration. That 
Chinese were forbidden to immigrate to America 
is a disgrace to the Empire, and if a similar step is 
taken against our female immigrants we shall feel 
extremely humiliated. And even though Japanese 
women of ill fame were not prohibited from im- 
migrating to America, how would that country 
speak of us? Our country’s fair name and honor 
would suffer terribly. The Japanese prostitutes in 
Russia, Korea, and China are already numerous 
enough to cast opprobrium on this country, and 
how much more would this be the case should they 
ply their evil trade in America or Europe? The 
situation is one of the greatest delicacy and danger. 
We regret it deeply, and have endeavoured to show 
that even the actions of shameless women can en- 
danger our national prestige. It is’ to be hoped 
that those who take an interest in the welfare of 
this land will direct their utmost attention to these 
facts. As regards the methods of doing away with 
the existing abuses, we shall express our opinions 
at some future time ; but, for the present, we ear- 
nestly request the public to give the matter their 
grave consideration. 


THE SETTLEMENT OF THE FRANCO- 
CHINA DIFFICULTY. 


(Translated from the Nichi Nichi Shimbun.) 


On the afternoon of the 12th instant we received 
a telegram announcing the amicable solution of 
complications between France and China. The 
telegram in question is said to have been received 
by acertain trustworthy commercial company in 
Tokiyo from its branch office in Shanghai, and to 
have been despatched from that port at 3.30 p.m. 
Accordingly, we are disposed to think that it is 
worthy to be believed to a certain extent, if not in 
its entirety. We published it in our issue of the 
13th instant. But as the telegram referred to gave 
but the simple announcement that the difficulties 
between France and China were settled, we were, 
at the moment, unable to ascertain the nature of 
the treaty concluded. According to another tele- 


am from London, dated 12th inst., and received 
in the capital on the 13th, it seems that the fwo 
countries have signed a treaty of peace which pro- 
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vides that the French protectorate in Tonquin and 
Annam is to be acknowledged ; that the provinces 
of Kwangtung, Kwangsi, and Yùnnan are to be 
opened to trade, and that France will renounce all 
claim to an indemnity. A third telegram, received 
on the 14th instant, states that Captain Fournier, 
having received special instructions from the Cabi- 
nel AF hie count y opened negotiations wilki LS 
Hung-chang, and signed the following treaty at 
Tientsin :— 

Art. 1.—The Chinese Government shall open up 
Yünnan and the neighbouring provinces to French 
trade. 

Art. 2.—The Chinese Government shall recog- 
nise the right of France to protect Annam and 
Tonquin. 

Art. 3.—The frontiers of Tonquin are to be 
settled by natural boundaries. 

Art. 4—A commercial treaty between France 
and China shall be signed as soon as possible, and 
the latter country shall grant the former such terms 
as become a friendly Power. 

Art. 5.—The Chinese troops must be withdrawn 
from Tonquin. 

Art. 6.—The French Government shall renounce 
all claim to a pecuniary indemnity. 

The above stipulations are said to have been 
signed at the Viceroy Li’s residence, on Sunday, 
the rth instant, 

This treaty enables France not only to take pos- 
session of the whole of Tonquin and Annam, but 
also to oust China permanently out of her claimed 
suzerainity over these two provinces. The Middle 
Kingdom must withdraw her troops from these 

rovinces and abandon all relations with them. 
The French are no longer to meet with opposition 
in carrying on tradal relations with Yiinnan and 
the neighbouring provinces. The enthusiasm dis- 
played by the French in occupying Tonquin has 
evidently arisen from their desire to establish 
trade with Vinnan, Kwangtung, and Kwangsi, 
and they have now more than fully obtained their 
desire. ` But, on the other hand, all that China 
has gained in the contest is ndthing but her own 
indemnity, which she is not forced to pay the 
French. In other words, she has barely escaped with 
her life. The Annam and Tonquin affair has re- 
mained unsettled for more than a year, and, during 
that time, things have been in so critical a condi- 
tion that the least false step on either side would 
have led to a war. It appears that, as a rule, the 
Hiptomadie policy othe Chinese Government resales 
n botching matters whenever complications with 
other nations reach a crisis. We always found it 
difficult to peruse, ourselves that the recent em- 
broglio with France would lead to war. Yet the 
resolute demands of the Marquis Tséng, and the 
active measures taken by the Chinese for the de- 
fence of their littoral, and the like, induced us for 
a moment to suppose that China had this time re- 
solved to forcibly resist France’s claims. These 
warlike preparations were carried on by both 
nations, and it was often doubtful whether such 
complications could end without bloodshed. 

We also supposed that even though terms of peace 
were offered China, she would not accept them 
atonce. It is most surprising that she should have 
so quietly complied with the demands of France. 
The French have succeeded admirably in occupy- 
ing Tonquin, and forcing China to believe 
that they held the country as a hostage for 
her good behaviour. Their success can only be 
ascribed to the fact that they had a marvellously 
correct opinion of the policy of the Chinese Goverh- 
ment. 

The resolute action of the Marquis Tséng at Paris 
may have arisen from a spirit of bravado, and it is 
not to be wondered at that the Chinese troops des- 
patched to the west of Bac-ninh were hopelessly 
routed. Nevertheless, when the party of Prince 
Kung were replaced about a month ago by the 
Ministers of the two Princes Ch’un and Li, we 
declared that, in spite of ministerial changes, the 
two parties referred to were not separated from 
each other by reason of their policy, but that they 
were rather disposed to offer mutual resistance for 
the sake of political power. To regard them, 
therefore, as two distinct parties—the one advocat- 
ing war and the other, peace—would not have been 
thoroughly correct. But although we believed that 
the warlike tendences of Ch’un and Li were not so 
deep-rooted as many were inclined to suppose, 
we never dreamed of their being really in favour of 

ace. We thought it extremely strange that the 
Viceroy Li Hung-chang was still permitted to 
maintain his prominent position, and that he did 
not share the fate of other Ministers. But now 
we understand that the new Cabinet in Peking 
has advocated peace from the outset. Although 
we do not know how matters came to so sudden a 
standstill, yet the people of China and all other 
nations are to be congratulated upon the amicable 






































| solution of these complications. The information 
we have received announces that Li Hung-chang 
was accredited by the Peking Government with full 
power to carry on peaceful negotiations, and that 
he communicated his desire to Captain’ Fournier 
‘at Tientsin, Captain Fournier reported the matter 
| to the Cabinetat Paris, and, after receiving special 
| instructions, opened negotiations with Li Hung- 
‘chang and’ concluded a treaty in. three days. 
‘Therefore, the negotiations in question appear to 











[have opened on the 7th or Sth instant. It is 
| extremely difficult to become familiar with the 
actual condition of the Chinese Government. Nor 


is it an exaggeration to state that its policy is so 
changeable that its real nature is indeterminable. 
| If the Chinese had really anticipated disadvan- 
| tagéous results from a war with France, why did 
| they not long ago abandon their vain claims to the 
suzerainty of Tonquin and Annam? Why did they 
not accept the propositions advanced by France, 
divide those provinces, and settle their boundaries 
|amicably? If they had entered into negotiations 
at the outset, they might have been able to con- 
cludeatreaty much better than theone they havejust 
signed. We cannot but regret that they have fost 
all opportunity to maintain their prestige. It may 
be justly supposed that in enforcing the present 
treaty many points will arise which will necessitate 
further negotiations, and that the results will mate- 
rially affect the policy of China as well as 
that of Western and Eastern nations. Although 
the peaceable conclusion of the difficulties between 
France and China may be beneficial to the latter 
country, yet we cannot help regretting that the 
Middle Kingdom should have had many of its 
rights wrested away by France—losses for which 
there is no compensation and nothing to show. 








THE REVISION OF THE STAMP REGU- 
LATIONS. ç 


(Translated from the Nichi Nichi Shimbun.) 


It was in February of the 6th year of Meiji (1873) 
that our Government published the Stamp Regula- 
tions by Notification No. 56 of the Privy Council 
These Regulations were subsequently revised in 
several Notifications until they were entirely abo- 
lished by Notification No. 81 of the Privy Council, 
issued on the 29th July, 1874. New Regulations 
were then published, and have been in force up to 
the present time. On the rst of this month, how- 
ever, another ordinance was promulgated over the 
signatures of the First Minister of State, H.E. 
Sanjo Saneyoshi, and the Minister of Finance, 
H.E. Matsukata Masayoshi, with the Imperial 
sanction, This ordinance is to come into force on 
the rst July of this year. To be brief, the new 
ordinance is a revision of the previous regulations, 
with which the public are well acquainted. As the 
ordinance in question, like the postal regulations, 
bears a relation to most public transactions, it must 
be carefully perused and kept constantly in mind, 
so that the peoplg do not lose their rights nor 
offend against the law. It is scarcely necessary to 
say anything about the nature of the old and new 
regulations, as a careful comparison will clearly 
show whatever differences there may be in point of 
severity or lenity. A good knowledge of the new 
ordinance will suffice for the present; neither shall 
we take the trouble to compare the two systems, in 
order to point out the facilities afforded by the new 
regulations. According to the old system, all 
documents, with the exception of those in which 
it was not necessary to mention the amount of 
money, were to be made out on ruled paper 
known as Kaishi, so long as the sum concerned 
did not exceed ten yen. It was not necessary 
to affix stamps to stich documents. Debentures 
for more than ten yen needed a one sen stamp, 
and every further fen yen involved an additional 
duty of one sez, no matter how large the amount. 
The new Ordinance requires the attachment of 
a one sen stamp to debentures for more than one 
yen; but for sums up to four thousand yen the 
stamp duty does not exceed one yen. Although 
the rate of duty may, in some respects, be neutra- 
lized in the two systems, according to the amount 
of money specified, the new ordinance appears, on 
the whole, to have more or less lowered the stamp 
duty. What we regard as a great boon, is the 
total abolition of the use of Reishi in ordinary 
debentures. According to existing rules, we are 
not only compelled to use ruled paper, but also to 
| affix stamps to our debentures; and therefore we 
‘have a double trouble, and, in reality, a double 
|stamp duty. Debentures for ten yez are actually 
subject to a duty of sen 1.7. Experience shows 
¡that merchants who conduct business on a large 
| scale are{frequently embarrassed by reason of the 
| present system, to be abrogated, happily, on the 
ist July next. After the abolition of the present 
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system, Hanshi, Minogami, Hankiri, or any other 
kind of paper may be used in debentures, accord- 
ing to choice ; and the waste of paper by reason of 
bad writing or copying will no longer entail loss 
upon the writer. These circumstances, together 
with the reduction of the stamp duty, will not fail 
to promote the public good. 


Although it seems convenient to make exclusive 
use of Kaishi without stamps, yet it will be rather 
difficult to find suitable paper for various contracts 
or debentures ; especially as the number of words 
to be written is not fixed. Indeed, it may be quite 
convenient in business transactions to employ 
Kaishi for bills of exchange, promisory notes, and 
money orders on security, ail of which documents 
require but a definite number of words, such as a 
statement of the amount of money, the date, and 
names of the persons concerned. The present re- 
vision of the regulations extends also to the papers 
to be used for such purposes. For instance, thin 
dark paper worth four se» is to be used in bills of 
exchange bearing a value of yen 150; and light 
bluish paper worth fifty sen for promissory notes 
with a face value of yen 5,000. In both cases no 
stamps are needed, and immense facilities are 
thus afforded. 

Yet some are inclined to assert that all the docu- 

ments madc out in contravention of both old and new 
regulations will not be accepted in courts of justice, 
and that the possessors of such documents will be 
required to resign the rights or claims to which they 
are entitled. It is said, however, that this will not 
be the case, so long as proper corroborative evidence 
can be produced. As for ourselves, we would assert 
that, since the new Stamp Regulations have only to 
do with the collection of taxes and are not based 
on the so-called law of testimony, they have no re- 
ference to any such law. But there are two ques- 
tions that may arouse suspicion. One of these 
relates to Article IV. of the new regulations which 
provides that if the ledgers or debentures to which 
stamps should be affixed are not stamped in ac- 
cordance with Article V. they will not be accepted 
in civil courts. . Ifthe notes or bills 
which do not require the attachment of stamps are 
made out on other than the appropriate legal paper, 
in contravention of the Regulations, and if fines 
are paid in accordance with Article XIX., will they 
be received in civil courts? This is a question 
which demands solution. If they are to be taken 
in the courts, the efficiency of the new regulations 
will be impaired. Are they, then, not to be ac- 
cepted? We do not find any provisions which 
distinctly forbid their acceptation. How are they 
to be dealt with? Some are disposed to think that, 
as the use of notes or bills is generally encouraged 
by the laws of the country, the fact of their having 
been drawn up in contravention of the Regulations 
is not likely to injure their validity. We do not 
wish to express an opinion on the subject, and 
would rather leave it to the judgment of the public. 
The other question also relates to Article IV., which 
forbids the acceptation of bills or notes in civil 
courts, if they are drawn up in -violation of the 
rules. But how are we to be dealt with in the 
matter of oral contracts? For instance: a person 
who prepares a debenture for a thousand yen will 
not only be liable to punishment if he neglects to 
affix a stamp to it to the value of thirty-eight sen, 
but he will actually lose all legal claim to the debt. 
If, however, he Tends that sum under the secu- 
rity of a trustworthy person without receiving a 
debenture for it, he will not only save himself from 
falling into the clutches of the law, but he can also 
request the court to accept his document whenever 
he desires to sue the debtor. He will by no means 
forfeit his rights if he can produce corroborative 
evidence in support of his claim. Although it is 
true that the absence of a debenture may some- 
times lead to the suppression of evidence, yet there 
is no reason to assert that oral contracts will not 
hold good in a court of justice. Now, if the court 
is to accept oral contracts and reject unstamped 
debentures, the question naturally arises whether 
such a proceeding would not savour of illegality. 
How our Government will solve the problem we 
are unable to predict; and we simply refer to it so 
that our thinking men may give it their earnest 
consideration. Article XIV. of the present Regu- 
Jations, which provides that persons who, having 
discovered offences committed against the ordi- 
nance, and informed the proper authorities of the 
fact, shall receive half the amount of the fines 
exacted from the offender—has been withdrawn 
from the new Regulations, and this may have 
arisen from the idea that those who wilfully impeach 
others in order to show their own honesty are not 
worthy of a reward. Many other alterations have 
been made, but it is unnecessary to dwell upon 
them any further. And before we lay aside our 
pen, we would state our conviction that the altera- 
tions in question are destined to lessen the trouble 
of the people, and are a decided improvement 
upon the old regulations. 
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NOTIFICATIONS. 
Normicarion No, 16 or THE COUNCIL oF 
TATE. 

It is hereby prohibited to hunt seals and otters 
throughout the Hokkaido. Persons violating this 
prohibition will be dealt with according to the provi- 
sions of Article CCCLXXIII.? of the Criminal 
Code. The catch shall be confiscated, and the 
rice of any seals or otters sold shall be exacted 

from the sellers. 


N.B.—This prohibition does not extend to those who have 
received special permission from the Minister of Agriculture 
and Commerce, 


By Imperial Decree. 





Prince Tarvxito, 
Second Minister of State. 
Sarco Yoriicut, 
Minister of Agriculture and 
Commerce. 
May 23rd, 1884. 


Notiricatton No. 17 of THE Councit or 
STATE. 

The words “and from Ogaki to Yokkaichi, Ise, 
Miye Prefecture” shall be inserted after the words 
“along the Nakasendo” in Article I.2 of the 
Nakasendo Railway Bonds Regulations, published 
by Notification No. 4 of December, 1883. 

By Imperial Decree, 

Prince Tarvutro, Second Minister of State. 

Marsuxara Masayosnt, Minister of Finance. 

May 22nd, 1884. á 








NEW CONVERTIBLE BANK-NOTES. 
SERAN 
OTIFICATION No. 18 oF THE COUNCIL or STATE. 





Convertible Bank-Notes Regulations have been 
established in accordance with the following 
articles, and will be enforced on and after the 
ist July, 1884. 

By Imperial Decree, 

Marsuxara Masayosut, Minister of Finance. 

Prince Tarunito, Second Minister of 

May 26th, 1884. 


N.B.— Notification No. 100 issued in September of the 7th year of 
Meiji /1874) will be abolished after one year from the date of 
this Notification, 





CONVERTIBLE BANK-NoTES REGULATIO 








by the Nippon Ginko, in accordance with Article 
XIV. of the same Bank, These bank-notes shall 
be exchangeable for silver coins, 

Art. Il—The Nippon Ginko shall provide the 
silver fund equivalent to the amount of notes issued, 
and appropriate it to their exchange. 

Art. IHI.—The convertible bank-notes shall be 
of seven denominations :—1 yen, 5 yen, 10 yen, 
20 yen, 50 yen, 100 yen, and 200 yen. ` The amount 
of each issue shall be determined by the Minister 
of Finance. 

Art. 1V.—Theconvertible bank-notes can be used 
in the payment of taxes and customs’ duties, as 
well as in all other transactions. 

Art. V.—The convertible bank-notes shall be 
manufactured by the Nippon Ginko according to 
a pattern indicated by the Minister of Finance, 
and, the Bank shall report to the Minister of 
Finance the amount of notes manufactured. 

Art. VI.—The Nippon Ginko and its branch 
offices shall cash these convertible bank-notes upon 
presentation during business hours, 

Art. VII.—When gold or silver coin is presented 
for exchange with the bank-notes, the exchange 
shall be made without charge. 

Art. VIII.—The Nippon Ginko shall keep a 
daily register and a monthly account with respect 
to the issue of the convertible bank-notes, and shall 
report on them to the Minister of Finance. 

Art. IX.—The Minister of Finance shall instruct 
the Government inspectors to the Nippon Ginko to 
specially superintend all matters in connection with 
the issue of convertible bank-notes. These super- 
visors may at any time inspect the amount of cash 
on hand, as well'as all the books of the Bank. 























+ Article 373 of the Criminal Code reads as follows :—Those 
who shall have stolen from forests or quarries, wood, bamboos, 
stones, minerals, or any other products ; or who shall have stolen 
from rivers, pools, lakes, or seas, products maintained or im: 
Proved by another person, shall be ‘punished with imprisonment 
‘with labour for a period of from one month to one year. 

* Art. t of the Nakasendo Railway Bonds Regulations state: 
that the funds “shall be applied to the construction, and em. 

loyed as the working capital, ofa Railway along the Nakasendo, 

tween Takasaki in the province of Kodsuke, € and 
Ogaki, in the province of Mino, Gifu Ken.” Yokkaichi is a 
town on the Tokaido, 34 ri distant from Kuwana, the chief town 
ef Ise province. The two great routes—the Tokaido and the 
Nakasendo—one following the south-eastern coast and the other 
Passing through the central provinces, approach each other 
closest between Yokkaichi and Ogaki, where they are barely 
35 ri apartas the crow fl 
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Art. 1—Convertible bank-notes shall be issued | P! 





Art. X.—Convertible bank-notes, when torn or 
otherwise damaged, shall be exchanged for new 
notes. 

Art. XI.—The Minister of Finance shall esta- 
blish definite rules with regard to the manufacture 
of the convertible bank-notes, their redemption, 
and the manner of exchanging damaged notes. 

Art. XIL—The counterfeiting or disfigurement 
of convertible bank-notes shall be dealt with in 
accordance with the Articles of the Criminal Code 
referring to the counterfeiting of paper currency. 








IN THE TOKIVO COURT OF APPEAL 
(KOSO SAIBANSHO). 


ge aay 
Before Nisuixata Tarsu, Esq., Judge, and Two 
Judges Assisting —Sarurpay, May 24th, 1884. 


In the matter of a Marine Court of Enquiry into 
the loss of the Mitsu Bishi Mail Steams! ip Com- 
pany’s steamer Akitsushima Maru. 

Between Johannes Frahm, Danish subject, late 
master of the steamship Akitsushima Maru, by 
his attorney P. Frahm, of No. 149, Bluff, Yoko- 
hama, Appellant; and the Kwansen Kioku of 
the Noshomusho, by its Minister H.E. Saigo 
Tsukumichi, Respondent. 

Mr. Uchiyama Rossetsu appeared for the appel- 
lant, and Captain G. E. ©. Ramsay for the 
respondent, 

Mr. Ramsay objected to Mr. Uchiyama handing 
to the Court a written statement of his argument 
delivered at the last sitting, stating that the proper 
way would have been for him to have handed it in 
on that occasion so that the court interpreter could 
follow him and check it. Mr. Uchiyama replied 
that Mr. Ramsay was under a wrong impression. 
‘The documents were copies of the extract from the 
law book, reports of marine courts of enquiry held 
in England, and other matters referred to by him 
on the 21st inst. 

Mr. Ramsay said he perceived the documents 
Mr. Uchiyama proposed to put in contained 9 
pages. He ought only to be allowed to put in the 
words that he had actually spoken in Court. Mr. 
Uchiyama had not quoted the cases in fully as now 
written down, 

Mr. Uchiyama explained that at the last sitting 
he had only given the points for shortness. At that 
time he had stated to the Court that he would 
furnish full copies of the matter referred to. The 

resent documents did not contain anything new. 

They were only full copies of what he had cited at 

the previous hearing. 

The Court said in that case it did not see why 
Mr. Ramsay should object. 

Mr. Ramsay then expressed his willingness to 
withdraw the objection if Mr. Uchiyama thought 
the documents would strengthen his case. 

Mr. Uchiyama then resumed his address to the 
Court on behalf of his client. Most of his speech, 
spoken in Japanese, was extempore and therefore 
we would Say that the following report, although it 
contains the points of his argument, loses its force 
by interpretation. 

‘The attorney for the respondent, speaking about 
the bearings of the light not having been taken, 
said it was impossible on account of the funnel. 
Mr. Uchiyama contended that the compass on the 
Akitsushima-Maru had always been in the same 

lace. For five years the appellant had success- 
ully navigated the vessel through all kinds of 
weather, with the compass in the same position, and 
therefore it seemed very clear that the master was 
able and did take bearings by it. Speaking about 
the contention that the appellant never attempted 
to ascertain his position, &c., Mr. Ramsay had 
quoted from the evidence of Captain Frahm, 
among the questions and answers there being the 
following :—Q.— How wasship’s position ascer- 
tained at 5.30 p.m. on the oth? A—By my own 
calculations and thelog.” Mr. Ramsay then added 

“yet there is nothing recorded in the bes 

Mr. Uchiyama here explained to the Court the 
meaning of log-book and patent-log, after which 
he went on to say that Mr. Ramsay had tried very 
hard to make the Court believe that when the 
appellant gave the above answer he meant the log- 
book. But he contended that that was impossible, 
because Captain Frahm in his evidence had also 
said that he did not see the log-book. Therefore 
what he meant to say was that he had worked up 
the ship’s position by his own calculations aided by 
the patent-log, not the log-book. s, Mr. Uchi- 
yama maintained, was the true meaning of the 
appellant’s answer. Mr. Ramsay, however, had 
tried to twist it round to aid his own purposes. 
Regarding Mr. Ramsay’s lengthy argument as to 
the statement made by (Mr. Uchiyama) that 
the appellant was unable to take any observations 
during 40 hours previous to the tastrophe, he 
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(Mr. Ramsay) although he had tried very hard, 
had only been able to show that correct observa- 
tions were taken within 22} hours before the 
disaster. He (counsel) had made a slip of the 
tongue and instead of saying about 14 hours before 
the sighting of the light, he had said 40 hours. If 
14 hours before the sighting of the light was taken, 
it would give about 22 hours before the disaster, as 
stated by Mr. Ramsay. Mr. Ramsay, quoting, 
from the Japan Daily Mail, had said that he (Mr. 
Uchiyama) had said “that for 3 days previous 
to the catastrophe they had been unable to take an 
observation.” He denied having made such a 
statement, and considering the Japanese vocabul- 
ary of the Mail’s reporter contained only about 10 
words he would like to know what reliance could 
be placed on his interpretation. ‘The Fapan Ga- 
sette, whose reporter had a good knowledge of the 
language, contained no such statement. He would, 
however, go entirely by the record of the Court, 
which although it stated that he had said that 
there was bad weather during 3 days, contained no 
mention of observations not having been taken 
during that time. The respondent had further 
tried to show that “although Mr. Uchi 
Rossetsu stated that from noon to 5.30 p.m. on the 
oth, the appellant could not get to his room ” it 
was quite clear that he could, in support of which 
he quoted one of the masters’s answers, namely : 
—*“ I had been on deck for 48 hours. I had no 
rest at all. The greater part of the time I was 
on the bridge, and I only went below to consult the 
charts and barometer and to take my food.” Mr. 
Uchiyama contended that this was only a general 
answer, referring to the last two days and not to 
the particular time between noon and 5.30 p.m. on 
the gth, which, he maintained, became clear by 
looking at another part of the appellants’s evidence 
given on the 12th November, viz., “ The position 
ofj the ship was not worked up by me or the 
chief officer at noon on the oth. I could not get 
into my room and I don’t think the chief officer 
could get into his.” This was sufficient to prove 
the point, and to show that when the hurricane was 
at its height the master could not enter his room. 
Referring to the report of the Khiva, Mr. Ramsay 
had produced a letter to show that the vessel was 
about 500 miles from the Akitsushima Maru when 
she experienced the current which took her 40 miles 
out of her reckoning in 12 hours. This, Mr. 
Uchiyama contended, did not affect his argament 
in the least. He had no desire to prove that the 
Khiva was at the same place as the Akitsushima 
Maru, although she was in the same typhoon. 
What he wanted to show was the variableness of 
the currents on the coast of Japan, where Mr. 
Ramsay could not deny the Khiva was. The 
currents on that coast, he remarked, were more 
variable than on any other in the world; so much 
so that experienced ship-masters, who had sailed 
on the coast for seventeen years, had told him that 
they did not yet know thé currents, as they often 
changed with the direction and force of the wind. 
As an instance, and to prove this, he had mentioned 
the case of the Khiva. This vessel was coming 
from Hongkong and approaching Omai-saki, 2 
course that one Wwouldthis kwas as well known asthe 
Ginza in Tokio, and yet she became 40 miles out 
in 12 hours. Regarding this subject, what had 
Captain Young said? Q.—*“ Under circumstances 
in which the Akitsushima Maru, during the 48 
hours or more, had been placed, and considering 
the variableness of the currents, was 20 or 24 mi 
much for the captain to be out in his reckoning ? 
A.—Certainly it was not, even if he had been 60 
miles out in “his reckoning I would not consider it 
extraordinary.” That evidence alone, Mr. Uchi- 
yama said, ‘settled the question, and Mr. Ramsay 
might have saved himself the trouble of getting 
the letter. At the close of sitting on the roth, Mr. 
Ramsay had said :—‘‘ The Marine Court did not 
take into its consideration the master’s neglect in 
disregarding his owner’s instructions; it was out- 
side the province of the Court to doso.” He (Mr. 
Uchiyama) was glad that Mr. Ramsay admitted 
that ‘such private regulations had nothing to do 
with the Court of Enquiry, because he thought, at 
first, by the length at which Mr. Ramsay had 
quoted the regulations in the answer to the peti- 
tion of appeal, that he would have to waste time in 
arguing about a matter which now became un- 
necessary, owing to Mr. Ramsay admitting that it 
did not bear on the case. 

In continuing his remarks on Mr. Ramsay's 
argument, Mr. Uchiyama said that Mr. Ramsay 
had exerted himself strenuously and at great 
length to prove that on the oth it was clear weather, 
and not as dark as he (Mr. Uchiyama) would 
have the Court to believe; but Mr. Ramsay had 
not got further with his proof than noon of that 
day, when the real hurricane commenced. From 
that time forth there was nothing said about clear 
weather. What did Captain Young say, in an. 
swer to a question from Mr. Ramsay, regarding 
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the darkness in those regions at that time of the 
year? Q.— Would you assume the lee-way by 
guess?” A.—“T would have to guess mostly, for at 
that time of the year there is more night than day.” 
When he Mr. Uchiyama used the words /-san-ken 
(2 or 3 ken) he did not mean literally two or at the 
most three ken, but in the way it was always used 
in the Japanese language, ie., a few ken. Regard- 
ing the trim of the vessel, it had not been his inten- 
tion to state anything contrary to the evidence, and 
if he had said that the draft of the Akitsushima Maru 
as 6 feet and aft from 8 to 10 feet, it was merely 
a mistake in reading the record, which could be 
easily understood by looking at the figures used. 
These were 6, 8, 10, as given in evidence, but 
meant 6 feet 8 or 10 inches by the stern, Mr. Ram- 
say had shown a drawing of the Akitsushima Maru 
to the Court, but had neglected to state that she 
was built at Glasgow, England, as a great many 
colliers were, to go to sea without cargo and with 
only the ballast tanks filled with water. This 
would make the vessel in a trim of about 6 feet or 
so by the stern, which trim she was in on the 
present occasion. On the question of a vessel's 
trim, what did Captain Young say? Q.— Do you 
consider a vessel seaworthy drawing 6 feet 8 or 10 
inches by the stern? A.—Some vessels might be, 
but whether the Akitsushima Maru was or not I 
am not prepared to say.” However, there was no 
necessity to go at length into the question of trim. 
Hie only! plant: #5: be Considered regarding the 
trim was, whether the ship was lost through the 
improper trim or not? Emphatically she was not. 
And why not? Because the evidence showed, 
and Mr. Ramsay bad admitted in his statements 
to the Court, that from about 9 a.m. on the gth, i.e, 
long before the light was sighted, and 6 or 7 hours 
before the accident, that the Akitsushima-maru 
answered her helm and was entirely manageable. 
Now, if the vessel was entirely manageable hours 
before the disaster took place and when the cap- 
tain, thinking everthing safe, had gone below, 
the “question of trim could have nothing to do 
with the loss of the vessel, and must there- 
fore be put on one side, Mr. Ramsay, in speak- 
ing of his (Mr. Uchiyama’s) second objection : 
“The chief officer, a person appointed by the 
Company, neglected to call the master when he 
should have done so,” said “why so? because 
the chief officer observed the master so entirely 
ignoring his responsibilities in regard to the safe 
navigation of the ship that he (the chief officer) 
thought he might also disregard the master’s in- 
structions to call him.” Was the man who said 
this, Mr. Ramsay, the person who was entrusted 
with the presidency of the Marine Court of Enquiry ? 
It almost looked “as if he desired to return Mr. 
Werner, poor injured man, his certificate, It was 
monstrous for a judge to argue that because one 
man was a thief another would be perfectly justified 
in stealing also. This expression of opinion by Mr. 
Ramsay was sufficient to show his incomptency to 
preside over the Court or plead for the respondent, 
He, however, would say no more about that matter. 
He would now hand in a document received by 
Captain Frahm from the Directors of the Mitsu 
Bishi Mail Steamship Company which stated that 
he had been in their employ from 1875 to the oth 
November, 1883. The document also stated that 
during that period he had been chief mate for 
twelve months, and master nearly seven years, and 
had given the greatest satisfaction. He also wished 























been produced showed them to be men of good character 
and steady in every way, and under the circumstances, 
although they were guilty to some extent of neglect it was not 
such neglect as would induce the Court to deal with their 
certificates. 

The second case was the stranding of the steamer 
Thetis. In answer to the question put to it, 

The Court replied— proper course was set and 
steered after rounding the north pier buoy. 2. The course 
set after passing Hartley Baits was too fine, taking the 
state of the weather and tide into consideration. 3. The 
lead was not used with sufficient frequency. 4. There was 
no evidence to show that a good look-out was not kept. 5. 
The vessel was not navigated with proper and seamanlike 
care. 6. The Court had no reason to believe that the 
vessel was over-insured. The Court found the master, 
Henry Gaze, in default, but, having regard to his good 
character, did not deal with his certificate. At the same 
time the Court censured him. 

In both cases, Mr. Uchiyama remarked, the 
masters were found at fault. Nevertheless, the 
Court, far superior ones than could be headed by 
Mr. Ramsay, did not desire to deal with the 
certificates of the masters. They looked at their 
past career and would not for one’s mistake, and 
at the most Captain Frahm’s was only an error of 
judgment, deprive a long proven sailor, a good, 
sober, and energetic master, of his livelihood ; for 
taking away a man’s certificate meant depriving 
him of the means of earning bread for himself and 
the family. What was the past career of the ap- 
pellan! He could show better service and better 
certificates than the man who judged him. He 
held an English and a Danish master’s certificate, 
in addition to a Japanese. What certificates 
could Mr. Ramsay show? For further proof 
regarding the appellant’s character and ability 
he referred the Court to Captain Young’s evi- 
dence. In the first case quoted, which was very 
similar to the present, what was said regarding the 
responsibility of the master when he had given over 
charge of the ship to the mate? ‘It is true the 
master takes charge when he comes on deck, but 
that does not relieve the mate from his duties.” In 
this case the master not being on deck, where did 
his responsibility come in?” He would conclude 
by briefly referring to his former assertions, which 
were. (1) The captain was misled by a false light 
which under the circumstances might easily have 
been mistaken for the Shiriya-saki light, and all 
that could be said on that point was, not that any 
inability or carelessness had been proved, but at 
the most an error which might easily be made by 
anyone. (2) That the direct cause of the loss of 
the ship was owing to the action of the chief 
officer, whose duties under the circumstances were 
plain, as was clearly shown by the cases quoted. 
On the question of calling the captain what did 
Captain Young say? 

b. — Considering that the Akitsushima Maru, 
after losing sight of the light ran for about 2 miles 
before striking, would not the master have had 
plenty of time to save the vessel if the first officer 

ad done his duty and at once called him after 
losing sight of the light? A.—Yes, he would have 
had plenty of time.’ 

Mr. Uchiyama, continuing, said it must not be 
forgotten that when the appellant left the deck in 
charge of the mate he was greatly fatigued by his 
exertions during the past 48 hours. In addition 
to his previous assertions he now desired to add a 
third reason why the Court was in error, which 
was that, even supposing the master to have been 
in fault, ‘no just Court would deprive a man of the 
































to put in a copy of the London Shipping and Mer- 
cantile Gazette of the 4th April, 1884, which con- 
tained reports of two cases recently decided in 
England, one of which he had already referred to 
and which was almost the exact counterpart of the 
present case. 

The case referred to by Mr. Uchiyama was an 


means of obtaining a livelihood for one such error 
as is claimed the appellant committed. They 
would have enquired into his past career. ‘if 
they had found that he was a drunkard or an 
incapable man the case might have been different, 
but when they found that he wasa steady, 
thoroughly competent, hard working man, as the 
appellant was, who had met his first accident during 


Enquiry held at Glasgow 
Rose. 


which 


f into the stranding of the 
In this case the master mistook a light 
proceeded from a church steeple for the 


a period of 25 years, they would have returned him 
his certificate, as was done in the two cases lately 


masthead light of a tug; the immediate cause of | tried in England, in both of which the masters were 


the stranding of the vessel being attributed to the 
course laid down by the master not being steered. 
‘The judgment concludes as follows :— 

The Court was asked to deal with the certificates of the 
master and chief officer. The counsel who defended the 
master and the chief officer admitted that there had been 
blame in this case. In the opinion of the Court there was 
blame, The Court thought there was blame attachable to 
both those gentlemen. In the first place—for he would 
assume that the course steered was not N.N.E. but E.N.E. 
there was an alteration of four points. That should have 
been seen by the master. The mate also was in our opinion 





in fault. In concluding, Mr. Uchiyama said he 
did not yet know if he would put in a written argu- 
ment, as he considered he had proved all his 
ints, while his opponent had confined himself to 
ig talk, all smoke and no fire. He, therefore 
prayed the Court for a judgment ordering the 
return of his client’s certificate which, he said, had 
been most unjustly taken from him. 

Mr. Ramsay remarked that before the Court 


adjourned he wished to say a word regarding the 
two cases quoted by Mr. Uchiyama. 


hese cases 


toblame. Tt was perfectly true thatthe master, when he comes | were tried in England according ta English law. 


on deck, takes the charge ; but still that does not relieve the 
mate from those duties which he was called upon to dischar; 
The master ordefed a course of N.N.E. to be steered, an 
was the mate’s duty to see that course was kept. The 





Japan had her own laws and what occurred in 


England had nothing to do with the question. 
Mr. Uchiyama said that the present was the 


Court did not believe the statement of the man at the wheel | first case of the kind tried in Japan, and therefore 





that he steered N.N.E, We believe he steered an EN. 
course. The fault seemed to him to be that the master did 
not see the position of the Cumbrae Light, and the mistake 
of the mate was that he did not see the order that had been | 
given properly carried out. At the same time, this was 











not a case in which the Court felt disposed to deal with the 
certificates of those gentlemen. The certificates that had 





he had produced the reports of the cases to show 
his Honour how the experienced judges of England 
dealt with such matters. 


Of course it was for his 
Honour to consider whether he would be guided by 


them or not. 


‘The Court adjourned till the 2nd June, at g a.m. 
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LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
pe ey 
(Revrer “Specian” ro “Jaraw Mair”) 


London, May 22nd. 
PROPOSED RELIEF FOR GENERAL GORDON. 
The Pall Mall Gazette publishes a paragraph 
stating that an expedition of 10,000 men will be 
despatched in the Autumn unless General Gor- 
don escapes. Lord Wolseley will have the com- 
mand, and the route will be Suakim and Berber. 


London, May 24th. 
THE FRENCH IN MADAGASCAR. 
The French Government has decided to 
largely increase the forces in Madagascar. 
EGYPT. 
Wood's cavalry and artillery will proceed to 

Assouan on the 3rd of June. 

London, May 28th. 
RERULT OF THE DERBY. 

RENEWAL oF THE Dersy Stakes of 50 sovs. 
each, h ft.; colts, gst.; fillies, 8st. glb. ; for 
three year olds; about a mile and a half, 
starting at the New High Level Starting Post ; 
the owner of the second horse to receive 300 
sovs. and the third 150 sovs. out of the 
stakes.—193 subs. 









St. Gatien + 
Harvester t 
Queen Adelaide 3 


‘The owners divided. 


London, May 29th. 
MORE TROUBLE IN MADAGASCAR. 
Admiral Miot has broken off negotiations, and 
is blockading the whole of Madagascar. 





[From re “ HoxcKkone Dairy Press.”] 


London, 14th May. 

THE GOVERNMENT AND SLR M. HICKS-BEACH’S: 

RESOLUTION. 

At the conclusion of the debate in the House 
of Commons on Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s 
resolution, the House negatived the motion, the 
majority in favour of the Government being 303 
against 275. 

The Irish members voted with the minority. 


London, 15th May. 
THE FRANCO-CHINESE CONVENTION 
We learn that the French Consul received a 
telegram from Shanghai on Wednesday stating 
that a preliminary agreement in five articles, the 
clauses of which were not given, had been signed 
at Tientsin on the roth inst. 
London, 16th May. 
THE ORIENTAL BANK. 
A compulsory winding up of the Oriental 
Bank has been ordered. 
THE STOCK EXCHANGE PANIC IN NEW YORK. 
The panic still continues and further large 
failures are reported. 








London, 17th May. 
THE PRANCO-CHINESE SETTLEMENT. 

The following telegram from Captain Fournier 
appears in Le Saigonnais :— 

Tientsin, 13th May. 

By order of the Minister of Marine, I have the 
honour to announce that the preliminary con- 
yention which I proposed to the Viceroy Li 
Hung-chang has been entirely approved by the 
Court of Peking and the French Government, 
and was signed on the 11th May at Tientsin. 

It stipulates the withdrawal of the Chinese 
troops from Tonquin, respect for all our past 
and future treaties with Annam, a treaty of com- 
merce opening in their entire extent the common 
frontiers of Tonquin and China to free traffic in 
goods, with guarantees ; advantages for French 
trade. Will send you the text. 

London, May 19th. 

AN EXPEDITION TO BE SENT TO KHARTOUM. 

It is reported that the British Government has 
resolved to send an expeditionary force to the relief 
of the garrison at Khartoum almost immediately. 

A BRITISH OFFICIAL MADE PRISONER BY THE 

ARABS. 
The British Agent at Berber, in endeavouring 





[From “Le SAIGONNAIS: 


M. BLANSUBE TO 
THE GOVERNOR.) 





Paris, 7th May. 
THE MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS. 
The Municipal Elections have terminated. 
Everything quiet. Immense Republican majo- 
rity. Radicalism accentuated about Paris. 








TROUBLES IN SPAIN. 


The troubles in Spain continue. 
THE MAHDI. 
‘The success of the Mahdi continues. 
FRANCE AND MOROCCO. 

The French Legation at Morocco has lowered 

its flag. 
GOVERNORSHIP OF INDO-CHINA. 

Yesterday's papers speak of the nomination 
of a Governor-General of Indo-China; Admiral 
Duperré and a high functionary in the Foreign 
Office are mentioned. 


I believe Patendtre is being sent as Resident 
to Hué. 
THE FRENCH CHAMBERS. 


The Chambers will meet on the 2oth. 


[M. BLANCSUBE TO GOVERNOR OF SAIGON] 
Paris, 13th May. 
The Tientsin Treaty favourably received. 





CHESS. 
joes 
By Mr. G. E. BARBIER. 





BLACK. 





WHITE. 
White to play, and mate in 3 moves. 


Solution to Chess Problem of the 17th May, 1884, 
by Mr. J. W. Anporr. 





White. Black. 
1.—Kt, to Q. B. 6. 1.—K. or P, moves. 
—Kt. to RB. 4. 2.—Anything. 





—Q,, mates. 





Correct answers received from 
»” and “ W.HLS.” 


“K. Omori,” 








METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 
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REMARKS. 


Heavy line represents barometer. 
Light continuous line—maximum and minimum thermometers. 
y of wind. 





-represents veloci 
a = percentage of humidity. 
‘The barometer is reduced to the freezing point and to the level 
of the sea 
* Rain in Inches. 
Maximum vel 
at 4 p.m. 

‘The highest reading of the barometer for the week was 30.026 
incheson Wednesday at 6a.m., and the lowest was 29.307 inches 
on Saturday, at 2 p.m. 

‘The highest temperature for the week was 73.6 on Saturday, 
and the lowest was 44.3 0n Tuesday. The maximum and mini. 
mum for the corresponding week of last year were 77.8 and 
43.5 respectively. 





+ Direction of Wind. ł Weather. 
of wind 43.5 miles per hour on S 





turday, 








to escape from that place, has been captured by 
the Arabs, 
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» Google 


‘The total amount of rain for the week was .o4Sinches, against 
669 inches for the corresponding week of last year. 








MAIL STEAMERS. 
+ 
Hi NEXT MAIL IS DUK 
From Hongkong. per P. & O.Co, Sunday, June ist. 
From America... per P. M. Co. Monday, June 2nd.t 
From Europe, 
vid Hongkong. per M. M. Co. 


From Shangh 
Nagasaki, 





Friday, June 6th.t 









‘Thursda: 





June sth. 





} per M. B. Co. 


Monday, June 16th.§ 


* Teheran left Nagasaki'on May a8th, The Penlarig ( 
English mail; left Hongkong on May asth, and will be due here 
on Satur git. t city of Peking left San 

May 13th. -3 alga {with French mail) lelt Hongkong on May 
Sets} Oeeanie lett San Francisco on May 27th» 























THE NUXT MAIL LEAVES 


For Europe, vi 
Hongkong . 


For Hakodate .. 


For Kobe .. 


a 

per M. M. Co. 
per M. B. Co. 
per M. B. Co. 


Sunday, June 1st. 
Monday, June 2nd. 
Tuesday, June 3rd. 











For Shanghai, 
Kobe, and per M. B. Co. Wednesday, June 4th. 
Nagasaki 
For Europe, vid 
Hongkong... per P. &O.Co. Sunday, June Sth. 
For America. Sunday, June Sth. 





per O. & O. Co. 


The arrival and departure of mails by the Occidental and 
Oriental, the Pacific Mail, and the Peninsular and Oriental 
Companies, are approximate only. 














TIME TABLES. 
a 
YOKOHAMA-TOKIO RAILWAY. 


The Trains Leave Yoxowasa Station at 6.45 
8.00, 8.50,* 9.45, and 11.00 a.m., and 12.15) 1 
2.45, 4.00, 4.45,% 6.00, 7.15, 8.30, 9-45, and 11.00f 








|} p.m. 


The Trains Leave Toxto (Shinbashi) at 6.45, 
3.00, 9-15, 9.45) and 11.00 a.m, and 12.15, 1.30 
2.45, 4.00, 4.45" 6.00, 7.15, 8.30, 9-45, and 11.00f 
pm. 








Those marked with (#) run through without stopping at Tsu- 
Kawasaki, and Omori Stations, Those with (+) are the 
las above with the exception of stopping at Kawasaki Stati 





UYENO-TAKASAKI RAILWAY. 

‘The Trains leave UvENo at 6.20 and 11.35 a.m. 
and 4.50 p.m., and TAKASAKI at 6 and 11.15 a.m. 
and 4.30 p.m. 

The Fares are:—Special-class (Separate Com- 
partment), yen 3.38; First-class, yen 2.00; Third- 
class, yen I. 





YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 
The Yokosuka steamers leave the English 
Hatoba daily at 8.15 and 10.45 a.m., and 12.30, 
2.30, and 4.30 p.m.; and leave Yokosuka at 0.40 





and 9.45 a.m., and 12m. and 1.45 and 4.15 p.m. 
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LATEST SHIPPING. 
Peta eS 
ARRIVALS. 

Agnes Muir, British bark, 851, James Lowe, 23rd 
May,—Cardiff 18th December, Coals.— Lang- 
feldt’& Mayers. ae 

Channel Queen, British bark, 609, William Le 
Lachcur, 23rd May,—Takao 6th May, 14,800 
bags Sugar.—J. E. Collyer & Co. 

Strathmore, British’ steamer, 1,383, White, 23rd 
May,--Shanghai 18th May, General.—Smith, 
Baker & Co. 

Takachiho Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,407, C. 








‘Young, 25th May,—Hongkong via Nagasaki 
and Kobe 23rd May, General—Mitsu Bishi 
M. S.S. Co 


Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, R. N, Walker, 
25th May,—Kobe 23rd May, General.—Mitsu 
Bishi M: S.S. Co. 

Menzaleh, French steamer, 1,382, B. Blane, 26th 
May,—Hongkong 20th” May, Mails and 
General.—Messageries Maritimes Co. 

Seirio Maru, Japanese steamer, 428, Tamura, 26th 
May,—Yokoska Docks 25th’ May.—Mitsu 
Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

City of Tokio, American steamer, 4129 J- Maury, 
ayth May,—Hongkong 21st May, General— 
P. M. SS. Co. . 

Sekirio Maru, Japanese steamer, 345, Fukui, 27th 
May,—Oginohama 24th May, General.— 
Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 2 

Horai Maru, Japanese steamer, 324, Arai, 28th 
May, — Yokkaichi 25th May, Ğeneral.— Mitsu 
Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, Carrew, 28th 
May,—Oginohama 26th May, General.— 
Mitsu Bishi M: S.S. Co. 

Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 670, Inouye, 20th 
May,—Vokkaichi 27th May, General.— Kiyo- 
do Unyu Kwaisha. : 

Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,900, Wilson 
Walker, 29th May,—Shanghaiand ports, Mails 
and General.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Okame Maru, Japanese steamer, 148, Ichishima, 











29th May,—Yakitsu 26th May, General.— 
Handasha. 
Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, C. 


Young, 29th May,—Hakodate 20th and Og 
nohama 28th May, General.—Mitsu Bishi M. 
S.S. Co. 

Ise Maris, Japanese steamer, J. J. Efford, 748, 30th 
May,—Yokosuka Docks 29th May.—Kiyodo 
Unyu Kwaisha. 

Taganoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 428, Matsu- 
moto, 30th May,—Yokkaichi 28th May, Gene- 
ral.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

, British bark, 490, Martin, 20h May, 

Takao 14th May, 14,000 piculs Sugar. =| 
Collyer & Co. 

Thomas Dana, American ship, 1,288, C. C. Sisson, 
oth May,—New York 4th January, Kero- 
Sene and General.—Smith, Baker & Co. 

Kairio Maru, Japanese steamer, 370, Amano, 3oth 
May,—Yokkaichi 28th May, Gene 
Handasha. 

Onoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 102, Sugimoto, 
3oth May,—Fukuda 29th May, General.— 
Fukudasha. 

Saiko Maru, Japanese steamer, 63, Minoura 
May,—Shimidzu 29th May, General.—Sei- 
riusha 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Hubbard, 
31st May,—Kobe 29th May, General.—Mitsu 
































Bishi M. n Co. 
Shima Maru, Japanese steamer, 230, Toyoshima, 
ist May;—Yokkaichi 2gth May, General.— 


Kiyodo Unyu Kwaisha. 


DEPARTURES. —- 
Thibet, British steamer, 1,671, W. D. Mudie, 24th 
May,—Hongkong vid. Kobe and Nagasaki, 
Mails and General.—P. & O. S. N.Co. 
iigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Hubbard, 
25th May,—Kobe, General.—Mitsu Bishi M. 
SS. Co. 








Kanagawa Maru, Japanese bark, 1,028, Eck- 
strand, 26th’ Nay,—Nagasaki, Genera 
Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 806, R, N. Walker, 
‘27th May,— Hakodate vid Oginohama, Mails 
and General.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Omega, British bark, 480, A. V. Brown, 27th 
‘May,—Hakodate, General—H. MacArthur. 

























Shima Maru, Japanese steamer, 270, Toyoshima, 
27th May, — Yokkaichi, General. — Kiyodo 
Unyu Kwaisha, 






iho Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,407, C. 
Nye, 27th May,—Iakodate, Mails and Gene- 
ral.—Mitsu Bishi M. Co. 





ipanese steamer, 324, Arai, 28th 


Horai : 
M okkaichi, Gencral.—Mitsu Bishi M. 
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Breconshire, British steamer, 1,243, J. Thomas, 
29ih May,—London via’ vid poris, General. 
— Adamson, Bell & Co. 

Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 670, Inouye, 20th 
May,—Yokkaichi, General.—Kiyodo Unyu 
Kwaisha. 

Kosuge Maru, Japanese steamer, 864, Makihara, 
2oth_May;—Kobe, General—Kiyodo Unyu 
Kwaisha. 

Saikat Maru, Japanese steamer, 102, Nonaka, 
2gth May, — Toba, General. — Yamamoto 












Kw. 

Uke Maru, Japanese steamer, 131, Nakamura, 
2gth May,—Shimidzu, General.—Kiyodo Un- 
yu Kwaisha. 

Tokio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,146, R. Swain, 
2oth May,—Shanghai and ports, Mails and 
General. —Mitsı ishi M. S.S. Ci 

City of Tokio, American steamer, 3,129, J. Maury, 
3oth May,—San Francisco, Mails and Gene- 
P. M. Co. 

Godavery, French steamer, 1,049, 














. Vannier, 30th 











May, — Hongkong, and General. — 
Messageries Maritimes Co. 
PASSENGERS. 


ARRIVED. 

Per Japanese steamer Hiogo Maru, from Kobe: 
—4 Japanese in cabin; and 171 Japanese in 
steerage. 

Per French steamer Mensaleh, from Hongkong : 
—Messrs. C. H. Klemme, F. Klemme, R. Seider, 
Rembielinski, Lekitebi, Matsu, Kuwabara, Nagai, 
and Kambara in cabin. 

Per American steamer City of Tokio, from 
Hongkong :—Mrs. Laurence and Mr. Alfred 
Blumenthal in cabin; and 2 Chinese in steerage. 
For San Francisco: Mr. Paul Bourde in cabin ; 
and 1,085 Chinese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Nagoya Maru, from 
Shanghai and ports :—Mr. and Mrs. Bryan Du- 
rant, Mrs. Pruyn, Mrs. Rhode and servant, Mrs. 
Drummond, Miss Dr. Reissynder, Mr. Herman 
Buhler, H.1.G.M.’s Consul, Korea, Mr. N. P. 
Kingdon and servant, Rev. C. F. Warren, Messrs. 
William Bell, Woolworth, Primaveski, A. 











‘A. 
Kruss, Satake, Oyama, Nakai, Yasui, and Okuda 
in cabin; and 1 European, 4 Chinese, and 303 











Japanese in steerage. For San cisco: Rev. 

L. W. Pitcher and 2 children, N Cushman, 

Miss C. W. Boone, and Miss Chapin in cabin, 
Per Japanese steamer Takasago Maru, from 








Hakodate vid Oginohama:—Mr, Scott and 1 
Japanese in cabin; and 82 Japanese in steerage. 
Per Japanese steamer Taganoura Maru, from 
Yokkaichi :—84 Japanese. 
Per Japanese steamer Niigata Maru, from 
Irs. Tripler, Messrs. Strome, Calder 
Smith, Fukutani, and Kitadai in cabin; and 145 
Japanese in steerage. 








DEPARTED. 
Per British steamer Thibet, for Hongkong vid 
Kobe and Nagasski :—Dr. and Mrs. Rentley, Mr. 
and Mrs, Coughtrie, Mrs. Fraser and 2 children, 
Mr. and Mrs. Kak Seang Tat, Miss Kok Seang 
Tat and 2 servants, Dr. Lyall, Mr. N. P. Kingdon 
Mr. L. Werthcimber_and servant, 

. Medwin, Fachtman, H. 

suda in cabin; and 5 Chinese in 












steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Horai Maru, for Yok- 
kaichi:—Messrs. G. J. Mansbridge, G. Haruta, 
S. Yamagata in cal and 
steerage. 

Per British steamer Breconshire, for London :— 
Miss E. Hodges. 

Per Japanese steamer Niigata Maru, for Kobe : 

Tripler, Mrs. Nishimura, Messrs, Y. 

H. Wakizaka, C. Nagata, S. Mori, G. 
Murakami, N. Okura, and Santo in cabin; and 
115 Japanese in steerage. 

Pèr Japanese steamer Hiogo Maru, for Hako- 
date vià Oginohama :—Mr. and Mrs. Iwahashi 
and S. Sakamoto in cabin; and 110 Japanese in 






n; 55 Japanese in 





















anese steamer Takachiho Maru, for 

—Messrs. T. Ito and S. Fujino in 

cabin ; and 65 Japanese in steerage. 

apanese steamer Horai Mayu, for Yok- 
clone! Katsuta, Messrs. Y. Shinodzuka, 

Y. Yegi in cabin; and 50 





Japanese in steerage. 
Per Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, for Shang- 








hai and ports :—Mr. and Mrs. Young Shem Kim, 
Rev. J. McKim, Mrs. Truscott, Mrs. Mayeda. 
Messrs. T, B. Glover, A. Baumann, W. Sayel, J, 

Hiray imdo, Yamakawa, Oko. 





Nomaguchi, and Suyekawa in cabin, 
Per American steamer City of Tokio, for San 
ncisco and E: ye :—Count and me de 











Noidans, and 8 children, Miss Chapin, Miss Cush- 
man, Miss C. W. Boone, Rev, and Mrs. L. W. 





Pilcher and 2 children, Mr. and Mrs. Thos. Gale, 
Miss Krecker, Mrs. Simms, Messrs. G. jama- 
guchi and servant, H. Dacre-Tonge, C. E. 
Grainger, P. Schliechter, F. B. Van Vorst, A. 
D. Savage, J. F. Storer, T. G. Young, Gerald 
Waller, Preston Krecker, W. Fordyce Brown, 
Jas. M. Blair, W. T. MacLellan, A. Kyuss, Cornu 
J. Roustan, N. Nabeshima, M. Fukushima, K. 
Kumasaki, Y. Kaneko, K. Okura, and M, Yoko- 
yama in cabin; and 2 Europeans, 1,080 Chinese, 
and 7 Japanese in steerage. 








CARGOES. 
Per French steamer Mevzaleh, from Hongkong : 
—2,777 packages. 
Per Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, for Shang- 
hai and ports :—Treasure, $285,000.00. 


Per American steamer City of Tokio, for San 
Francisco :— 



































TEA. 
sus siw orur 
FRANCISCO. vork, CITIES. TOTAL, 
Hongkong ..... 474 2088 1,542 4104 
Shanghai ..... = "61s 215 830 
Hiogo... 302 — 2,74 3042 
Yokohama 2431 B834 127 8,392 
Total 3,207 8,624 16,368 
SILK. 
SiN NEW OTHER 
FRANCISCO, YORK. CITIES} TOTAL. 
Hongkong o = = 106 
Shanghai... — 94 — of 
Yokohama .. = 34 34 
Total — 234 p= 234 
REPORT 





The British bark Agnes Muir, Captain James 
Lowe, reports leaving Cardiff on the 18th Decem- 
ber, 1883, with light variable N. and N.W. winds 
till the 24th, when experienced strong gale with 
had squalls, and high sea from S.W. hauling to 
S. and S.E. Passed Norwegian bark Rechuild 
Jat. 40°.08' N. long. 18°.44' W. on the 27th, sight- 
ing Island of Palma on the 3rd January, 1884, 
wind south-westerly, light. Took N.E. Trades in 
26°.30! N; 20°.02" W. very light, and unsteady 
throughout, passing St. Antonio about 4 miles off 
on the 14th, and exchanged signals with British 
bark Mury Hogarth, of Ardrossan, from Hartle- 

ool for Buenos Ayres, 59 days out; on the 16th 
Yanuar spoke British bark Si. Andrew, of St. 
John’s, N.B., from Cardiff, for Rio Janeiro 31 days 
out, lat. / N. long. 25°.48' W. Took S. 
Trades in 2°.30' N., crossing Equator and signal- 
ling British bark Sylhet bound north, on the 22nd, 
winds very light; on the 23rd signalled H.M.S. 
Rambler bound north, and on the 27th exchanged 
signals with British bark Fiery Cross from London 
for Penang, 41 days out. Passed Island of 
‘Trinidad on the 2nd February, winds light easterly; 
On 6th signalled British bark Berean, of London 
from Launceston, Tasmania, for London 46 days 
out, lat. 27°.43/ S. long 24°.06' W. Had light nor- 
therly winds from thence to lat. 36° south, when fresh 
south and south-east breezes set into Gough Island 
which was passed on the 14th February, from there 
to coast of Tasmania moderate variable winds, 
rounding ‘Tasman Head on the 3ist March, distant 
5 miles. Had light-winds to Howe Island, passing it 
onthe 7th April, experiencing light airs and calms 
from there to lat. 9° N., passing Pocklington Reef 
on the 18th April; Bouganville Island 27th; St. 
John’s Island, 29th; Caru Islands, 30th; crossing 

quator on the rst May. Sighted Pagan and 
Algaman Islands on the 12th, light winds from 
thence to port, haking No-sima light at 7 p.m. 
on the 21st; took pilot, H. Deguchi, on board on 
the the 22nd off Tsurugisaki, and tried to beat up, 
but gale freshening with hard squalls had to come to 
anchor in Tateyama Bay for the night; weather 
moderating next noon proceeded and anchored in 
the bay at 8 p.m. of 23rd. Experienced strong 
S.W. and N.W. currents from equator to port. 
‘The British bark Channel Queen, Captain Wm- 
Lacheur, from ‘Takao, reports haying experi. 
light variable winds till within forty miles of 
e Linschoten Islands; thence to port strong 
iable winds and current setting to the north- 
east at the rate of sixty miles per day. Arrived at 
Yokohama on the 23rd May, after a passage of 16 
day: 

The American steamer City of Tokio, Captain J. 
Maury, reports leaviag Hongkong on the 21st 
May, at 2 p.m. with fine weather throughout the 
passage. Arrived at Yokohama on the 27th May, 
at 8.15 a.m. Passage, 5 days and 15 hours. 

The Japanese steamer Niigata Maru, Captain 
J.C. Hubbard, reports leaving Kobe on the 29th 
May, at 6 p.m. with light N.E. breeze and fine 
weather to Rock Island} thence to port fresh N.E. 
breeze and thick rainy weather. Arrived at Yoko- 
hama on the gist May, at 7.30 a.m. 
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LATEST COMMERCIAL, 
ia 

IMPORTS. 

This season of the year is usually very dull, 

owing to the attention required by produce crops, 

and the present forms no exception, as the Market 

isin an extremely quiet state. 

Corron Yary.—Business has been on a very 
small scale, dealers not caring to speculate, nat 
having few orders in hand, quote prices 25 to 50 
cents lower, whilst holders, encouraged by the 
firmness of Manchester, refuse to sell at such rates, 
and nearly all quotations are quite nominal for 
English Yarns. Bombays have been sold to a 
moderate extent at slightly lower prices. 

Corron Pisce Goops.—The Market has con- 
tinued dull, and very few transactions have been 
recorded. 

Woo ttens.—Some large sales of Mousseline 
de Laine have been reported at lower prices; also 
a fair quantity of Orleans ; but in other descriptions 
there is next to nothing doing. 

COTTON YARNS. 























ae view 
Nos. 16/24, Ordinary . $26.00 to 27.00 
Nos. 16/24, Medium 8.00 to 29.00 
Nos. 16/24, Good to Best 20.25 to 30.50 
Nos. 16/24, Reverse 30.00 to 31.00 





5: 28/32, Ordinary 20.30 to 31.00 










. 28/32, Medi am 31.50 to 32.50 
28/32, Good to Best 33.00 to 34.50 
. 38/42, Medium to Best... 36.00 to 37.50 
No, 328, Two-fold 0.0... 33.50 to 35-50 









No. 428, Two-fold 
No. 20s, Bombay. 
No. 16s, Bombay. 24.00 to 26.50 
Nos. 10/12, Bombay... 22.00 to 23.50 


COTTON PIECE GOODS. 
Grey Shistings—S{Ih, 384 to3oinches... $1.75 


37.50 to 30 
20.00 to 28.00 





ven piKce, 
to 2.15 





























Grey Shirtings—gib, #81 to 45 inches. “1.05 to 2.334 
T. Cloth—7ib, 24 yards, 32 inches ...... 1,35 to 1.50 
Indigo Shirting—t2 yards, 44 inches... 1.50 
Prints—Assorted, 24 yards, 30 inches... 1.10 
Cotton—taliansand Šatteens Black, 32 "rue 

PAT E EONA RTA 0.07 
Turkey Reds—2 to 211, 24 yards, 30 ran vixce. 

INCHES wessesvseersesnteeevssetiaeresres QO tO 1.60 
Turkey Reds—2} to 31b, 24 yards, 30 

inches... tenn E T 
Turkey Reds—3ib, 24 yards, 30 inches. 1.70 to 1.80 
Velvets—Black, 35 yards, 22 inches 7:50 to 8.00 
Victoria Lawns, 12 yards, 42-3 inches... 0.60 to 0.70 
Taffachelas, 12 yards, 43 inches 1.35 to 2.05 

WOOLLENS. 
Plain Orleans, 40-42 yards, 32 inches ... $3.50 to 5.50 - 
Figured Orleans, 29-31 yards, 31 inches. 3.25 to 4.00 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches ..... 0.18 to 0.28 
Mousscline de Laine—Crape, 24 yard: : 

ETa LO OTS 
Mousseline de Laine—Itajime, 24 yards, 

31 inches ...... isoce 020 100.25 
Mousseline de Laine—Vuzen, 24 yards, 

BEANCHES seninim aaen 0430 t0.0.384 
Cloths—Pilots, 54 @ 56 inches 0.30 to 0.40 
Cloths—Presidents, 54 @ 56 inches...... 0.40 ta 0.50 
Cloths—Union, 54 @ 50 inches ......... 0.30 to 0.55 


Blankets—Scarlet 
per Ih... 





and Green, 6 to 5th, 
see vss 0.27} to 0.40 





$2.50 to 2.85 
Šo to 2.90 

to 

"33, to 

2.5 to 








Flat Bars, 4 inch 
Flat Bars, } inch 3 
Round and square up to 3 
Nailrod, assorted... 





KEROSEN 

There is very little doing in Oil, and sales are, 
for the past week, 20,c00 cases, this business having 
been done on a basis of $1.72 for Devoe, $1.70 for 
Comet, and $1.65 for Stella. Stocks are heavy, 
amounting to 600,000 cases, not including the 
cargo of Thomas Dana just arrived, but not yet 
ded. 





PRR CASE, 


+. $1.70 






SUGAR. : 
Business is of a retail character in extent, and 
prices remain unaltered. 


n. $8.00. to 8.35 

6.75 to 7.00 
6.30 to 6.50 
5.80 to 6.00 
4.60. to 4.75 
2.75 to 2.80 


White, No. 1 
White, No. 2. 





EXPORTS. 
RAW SILK. 

Our last Report was of the 23rd instant, since 
which date there has been no business done in this 
Market, and for the third consecutive week we 
have no Settlements; a state of things without 

arallel for many years past. Arrivals have come 
in from the producing districts, but an equal 
amount has been withdrawn for the interior trade, 
and for “direct” Export; leaving the Stock same 
total as last week, although composed of rather 
different items. 

The position is practically the same, but again 
more intensified. Japanese brokers and dealers 














Digitize 





» Google 


perambulate the Settlement, using their best | 
exertions towards moving their ‘accumulated | 
stocks, but without avail; foreign buyers refuse to 

listen to the voice of the charmer. Crop news from 

all quarters is good : altogether too good for holders, | 
who are getting anxious, and know not what loss | 
they may sustain on some of their old stock. | 
Some of them have reduced their asking price very | 
considerably, others just ask for an offer. 

Reports as to the New Crop continue favorable. 
In Japan all things are well, more “seed” has 
been laid down than last year, and there will 
probably be an increased yield of fully ten per 
cent. on last crop. ‘The worms are spinning their 
cocoons in Koshu, Bushu, and Foshu: in a few 
days all will be over in those provinces, and 
warned in time by the stagnation here, dealers are 
determined to open the interior Markets at low 
prices. From China the estimate is maintained at 
about 60,000 bales available for Export, if re- 
quired: in spite of a few days’ bad weather and 
some deficit in .the Long-reel district. From 
Europe also news is good, and it seems that the 
prospect everywhere is for a full crop of excellent 
quality with reasonable prices. Such an outlook 
should be eminently acceptable to consumers, and 
tend to the spread of the manufacturing industries. 

The P. & O. steamer Tibet, which sailed for 
Hongkong, vid ports, an Saturday, the 24th inst., 
carried no Raw Silk at all : the P.M. steamship City 
of Tokio, which left port this day for San Francisco, 
had on board 34 bales, of which 20 bales were on 
native account and 14 bales represent the balance of 
some old-time purchases. The Export figures now 
stand at 29,409 bales, against 27,081 bales to same 
date last year, and 19,789 bales on goth May, 
1882 

At closing there is some disposition on the part 
of foreigners to operate, and Koshw filatures are 
reported settled at $600 or thereabouts. 

Hanks.—No business in the foreign Market: 
something done for interior use, at prices which 
have not transpired. 

“ilatures.—Further supplies of well:known marks 
have come in, and dealers are willing to listen to 
much lower prices, Nikonmatsu would probably 
take $640. Tokosha (with about 70 piculs in stock) 
is more conservative. Good No.1 Filatures could 
be ae at $630, with good Kosi sorts at $610 
or less. 

Re-reels-—Nothing fresh beyond a few arrivals 
which the owners would no doubt sell at about $600 
for well-known chops. 

_ Kakedas.—No new feature, some parcels of good 
silk could be bought at near $600 with a firm order 
in hand. 













































































QUOTATIO 

rT eee Nominal 
2 (Shinshu). Nominal 
2 (Joshu), Nominal 
y. 24 (Shinshu) Nominal 
Hanks—No. 2} (Joshu) Nominal 
Hanks—No, 30 lew: Nominal 
Hanks—No, 34 | Nominal 
Filatures—E: $640 to 650 
1, 14 16 deniers 625 to 635 
tf, 14/17 deniers 615 to 620 

latures—No. 2, 10,15 deniers — 
Filatures—No, 2, 14/18 deniers 600 to 610 

:—No. 3, 14/20 deniers .. Lox 
Re-recls—No. 1,'14/16 deniers - 600 to 610 





Re-reels—No. 14, 14/17 deniers 
Re-reels: 








Kakedas—No. 1. | 
Kakedas—No. 2. 
No. 











Export Tables, Raw Silk, to 30th May, 1884 :— 


Season 1883-84. 1882-83. 1881-82. 

















Bares. © Banes, BALES. 
France and Italy 17214 13,736 10,020 
America ..... 95550 9,058 6,271 
England ... 2,639 4,287 35495 

Total ... . 29,409 27,081 19,789 





WASTE SILK, 

There has been but a small business doing in 
this department, caused by the undesirable n: 
ture of the Stock now remaining. Buyers are 
willing to pay a fair price for the qualities they re- 
ee but favorite assortments are remarkable by 
their absence and the parcels on offer are not in- 
viting. Prices for anything decent are well main- 
tained. 

The P. & O. mail steamer Thrbet on the 24th 
instant, carried 10 bales only, all booked for London. 
Total Export to date is now 23,321 piculs against 
24,167 piculs last year, and 24,733 to 30th May, 
1882. Arrivals of Filature Wastes have come in 
fairly well and Stock is about 700 piculs, chiefly 
low Kibiso kinds. 

Noshiito.—The parcel of Tomiyoka filature men- 

















paid a month ago. Some Hagiwara fil. at $138, 
and Foshu at $80, with a parcel of fair Oshu at 
omplete the list. 
— Not much done in this. Best Filatures 
$125 (a parcel Tokosha held for $127}) Zaguri $95, 
Common Foshu $33. 
Sundriés—A little Kusuito settled at $70. In 
Neri a mixed lot is on offer at dear prices, con- 
sidering the quality: a parcel of Tokosha has ar- 


rived, but no price mentioned at present. 
QUOTATIONS. 

























































Pierced Cocoons—Medium to Fai None. 
lature, Best $157} 
e, Good 140 
o—Filature, Medium _ 
Neshi-ito—Oshiu, Good to Best 220000000001) 140 to 150 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Best... Nom. 15 
Noshi shu, Good | Nom: 100 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Medium. . Nom. 90o 
Noshi-ito—Joshu, Best... Nom. 110 to 115 
Noshi-ito—Joshu, Good Nom. g0 
Noshi-ito—Joshu, Ordinary .. Šo to 85 
biso—Filature, Best selected 125 to 130 
iso—Filature, Seconds 115 to 120 
0—Oshu, Good... coun Nom. o5 
o—Shinshu, Best Nom: 85 
shu, Seconds | 65 to 70 
‘air to Common... 40 to 25 










so—Hachoji, Medium to Low............ 20 to 15 

Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common 18 to 12 

“Mawata—Cood to Best . s — 
xport Table, Waste Silk, to goth May, 1884 :— 














Saison 1883-1884. “1882-1883.” 1881-1882, 
Pui. Picuus.| Picees, 

Waste Silke 21,120 20,966 20,495 

Pierced Cocoons 2,201 3,201 4,2; 
23,321, 24167 24,7: 





Exchange—Rates for foreign bills reporte 
per last week, plenty of Tea-paper but nothing 
further. Lonpox, 4 m/s., Credits 3/9}; Docu- 
ments, 3/9}; New York, 30 d/s, 90}; 60 d, 
91; Paris, 4 m/s, fes. 4.753 © m/s. fcs. 4.77}. 
Kinsatsu dropped suddenly to 111y%5, but have now 
recovered to 110 per $100. 




















Estimated Silk Stock, goth May, 1884 :— 
Raw. nevis. Waste, icuts, 
Hanks .. a 320 | Pierced Cocoons 13 
Filature & Re-reels. 350 | Noshi-ito . 130 
Kakeda 160 | Kibiso 350 
Sendai & Hamatsuki 100 Mawata ‘90 
Taysaam Kinds... 10 | Sundries n7 
Total piculs...... 1,140| Total piculs...... 700 

TEA. 


An active demand has existed throughout the 
ast week, and the Settlements for the interval are 
eavier than at any period during the present 
season. Medium and Good Medium have de- 
clined fully one dollar since our last quotations. 
The same can be said for Fine and Finest kinds. 
Choice and Choicest are met very sparingly, and 
cannot be considered. any: cheaper. than that we 
quoted in our last Market report. The Settlements 
for the week amount to 16,250 piculs, and they are 
distributed under the following various grades :— 
Medium 490 piculs, Good Medium, 5,010 piculs, 
Fine 4,870 piculs, Finest 3,975 piculs, Choice 1,370 
piculs, and Choicest 435 piculs. The Stock consists 
of 7,200 piculs at this port, against 8,400 piculs in 
1883 at the same date. The P.M. steamer City of 
Tokio, which sailed on the morning of the 30th inst., 
took 483,660lbs. Tea, and they are divided as 
follows :—106,632 Ibs. for New York, 248,947 Ibs. 
for Chicago, 700 Ibs for Saint Louis, Mo., 116,574 
Ibs. for California, and 10,807 lbs. for Canada 
Markets. The steamship Glenavon leaves here for 
New York, vid Amoy, on Monday, the 2nd June, 
and will be followed by the Pembrokeshire. during 
the week. The former, it is stated, takes about 
2,000 tons Tea from Japan. The O. & O. steamer 
Arabic is circulated to leave on the 19th June, and 
she takes Tea at the following rates cents per 
Ib. gross to Eastern States and Canadian Cities; 
5 cents per Ib. gross to Salt Lake City and Ogden} 





























2 cents per Ib. gross to San Francisco. The 
Market closes easy at the undernoted quotations :— 
QUOTATIONS. 

Medium .. woe $17 to 19 
ood Medium 20 to 22 
s 23 to 25 
26 to 29 
h 32 to 36 Very scarce and 
Choicest ... 39 & up'ds. $ not freely offered. 
EXCHANGE. 


Rates have remained stationary throughout the 
week, and a moderate amount of business has been 
transacted; at the close there is every appearance 
of an advance :— 

Sterling—Bank Bills on demand 

Sterling—Bank 4 months’ sight 

Sterling—Private 4 months’ sight.. 

Sterling—Private 6 months’ sight. 

On Paris—Bank sight .....-.. 

On Paris—Private 6 months’ sight 

On Hongkong—Bank sight ...... 

On Hongkong—Private 10 days’ sight... 
On Shanghai—Bank sight 
Or 























tioned in our last, has been finally settled at the 
high price of $157}, a marked advance on the figure 





anghai—Private 10 days’ sight 
On New York—Bank Bills on demand ... 90 
‘On New York—Private 30 days’ sight... ot 
On San Francisco—Bank Bills on demand... 90 
On San Francisco—Private 30 days’ sight... 91 
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KEATING'S POWDER. 
E. P. & W. BALDWIN, (xeamscs rowper: CLUB HOTEL. 
ky P S Tron M. DEAC TURAS, KEATING’'S POWDER. ARA 
Re ee cnet Seog nt, Suining | KEATING POWDER. No. 58, Bunn, Yoxouama, 
Works :—Wilden, near Stourport; Swindon, ee raa ee 
near Dudley; Horsley Field, Wolverhampton. KILLS BUGS, z 
London Office :—4, Corbet Court, Gracechurch FLEAS, HIS ESTABLISHMENT, recently opened 
Street, E.C. MOTHS, as a FIRST-CLASS HOTEL, is plea- 


For the excellence of our Manufactures, we 
have received following AWARDS :— 
Vienna Exhibition, 1873, Diploma of Merit. 
South African Exhibition, 1874, Gold Medal. 
Paris Exhibition, 1878, Gold Medal.* 
Sydney Exhibition, 1879, First-class Diploma. 
Melbourne Exhibition, 1881, First-class Award. 

* The ONLY ONE awarded to any Tin Plate Manufacturer. 
Sole Export Agent—Brooxer, Dore & Co., 
Corbet Court, London, E.C; 


_ May Ist, 1883. 








THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 


HOL LOWAY’S S PILLS. 


ERSONS sufferin om weak or debilitated 
constitutions will discover that by the use 
of this wonderful medicine there is “ Health for 
all.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its 
purity can be maintained by the use of these Pills. 
Str SAMUEL BAI 
in his work entitled “The Nile Tributaries in Abyssinia,” 
says—“ 1 ordered the dragoman Mahomet to inform the 
Faker that I was a Doctor, and I had the best medicines at 
the service of the sick, with advice gratis. In a short time 
1 had many applicants, to whom I served out a quantity of 
Holloway’s Pills. These are most useful to an explorer, as 
possessing unmistakable purgative properties they create an 
undeniable effect upon the patient, which satisfies them of 
their virtue, 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 




















HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT! 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcerations of all kinds. 
It acts miraculously i in healing ulcerations, curing skin diseases, and in 


arresting and subduing inflammations. 


MR. J. T. COOPER, 


in his account of his extraordinary travels in China, published in 1871, says 

MH gave some to the 
nd in consequence, 
until at last a tea- 
of peas, and the 
demand became so great that I was obliged to lock up the small remaining 


—T had with me a qnantity of Holloway’s Ointment 
people, and nothing could exceed their gratitud 
milk, fowls, butter, and horse feed poured in upon us 
spootul of Ointment was worth a fowl and any quant 











* stock,” 


Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughout the World. 


May Ist, 1883. 





BEETLES, 

HIS POWDER is quite HARMLESS to 

ANIMAL LIFE, but is unrivalled in de- 

stroying FLEAS, BUGS, COCK-ROACHES, 

BEETLES, MOTHS IN FURS, and every 

other species of insect. Sportsmen will find this 

invaluable for destroying fleas in their dogs, as 
also ladies for their pet dogs. 

HIS ARTICLE has found so GREAT a 

SALE that it has tempted others to vend 

a so-called’ article in imitation. The PUBLIC 


[are CAUTIONED that the tins of the genuine 


powder bear the autograph of THOMAS 
KEATING, Sold in Tins only. 


KEATING’S WORM TABLETS. 
KEATING’S WORM TABLETS. 
KEATING’S WORM TABLETS. 
KEATING’S WORM TABLETS. 
KEATING’S WORM TABLETS. 
A PURELY VEGETABLE SWEET- 
MEAT, both in appearance and taste, 
furnishing a most agreeable method of 
administering the only certain remedy for 
INTESTINAL or THREAD WORMS. 
It is a perfectly safe and mild preparation, 
and is especially adapted for Children. 
Sold in Bottles, by all Druggists. 
Proprietor—THOMAS KEATING, London. 


January 4th, 1884. 2oin. 









santly situated on the Bund facing the Bay, in 
the central part of the Settlement, close to the 
Consulates and Public Offices, and affords the 
very BEST ACCOMMODATION to Travellers. 

The Cuisine is under the direction of an ex- 
perienced Chef, and the Wines and Liquors 
are of the Best Quatity obtainable. 

The Tariff, which is STRICTLY MODERATE, can 
be obtained on application to the Lessees, 

HEARNE axp BEGUEX. 

Yokohama, March 15th, 1884. 1y. 


SR 


Joes GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. Gold 





OSEPH GILLOTT'S STEEL PENS. Medal 
OSEPH GILLOTT'S STEEL PENS. Paris, 
Jema GILLOTT'S STEEL PENS. 1878. 


May rst, 1883. 





TRADE MARK ON 





PERFUMERY, 


f} Oelebrated for nearly a century past, is of the very best English 
‘manufacture. 


For its parity and great excellence it 
obtalued Nine Prize Medus, including London, 
Vienna, Philadelphia, 

ONLY GOLD MEDAL—PARIS, 1878, 


+ S, 
© TWO SILVER MEDALS AND “FIRST ORDER OF MERIT,” $ 


MELBOURNE, 1881, 


| ATKINSON'S CHOICE PERFUMES FOR 


THE HANDKERCHIEF. 


[| White Rose, Frangipanne, Ylangylang, Stephenoti 
Opopanax, Jockey Club, Ess Bouquet, Trevol, 
Magnolia, Jasmin, Wood Violet, Gold Medal Bouquet, 


‘and all other odours, of the finest quality only. 


ATKINSON’S FLORIDA WATER, 


A most fragran’ Perfume distilled from the choicest Ezotios 


aiy E 


ATKINSON'S QUININE HAIR LOTION 


] avery retro 
‘otion snd promotes tho growth of the hair. 


ATKINSON'S 


ETHEREAL ESSENCE OF LAVENDER, 


‘a powerful Porfumo distilled from the finest flowers, 
ATKINSON'S WHITE ROSE TOILET- VINEGAR, 


anew and indispensablo Toilet accompaniment, and most 


1g Perfame for tho Handkerchief. 
ATKINSON'S WHITE ROSE TOOTH PASTE, 


end other Spoolalitios and genoral articles of Pertamory may 
Í be all dealers throughout the World, and of the 


obtained of 


manufacturers 


J- & E. ATKINSON, 


24, OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


PRIOE LIST FREE ON APPLICATION, 


CAUTION.—Mesrrs. J. & E ATKINSON manufacture $ 
Purchasers are [i 
Fy exutionnd to avoid counterfeit by observing that each article 
da inbolled with the fim’s ‘Trade hark, a" White Bose” on s 


Y thelr articies of ono and the best quality only. 


# Goldon Lyre.” 


ESTABLISHED _1799. 


Dec. 29th, 1883. 


Wash ‘which stimulates tho skin to a hos 





DECORATIVE TREATMENT BY PAINT! 


FIRST CLASS AWARD 
INTERNATIONAL SANITARY EXHIBITION. 
Illustrated Catalogue, Price List, and Estimates 





Qe 


eveny castina. 


acfarlane’s Castings. 


Plain and Ornamental for Rain Water and Building purposes. 







| Railings, Standards, Fountains, Verandahs, 

| Gates, W.H.Basins, Lamps, Covered Ways, 
Balconies, Urinals, Spandrils, Bandstands, 
Panels, Closets, Columns, Conservatories, 
Stairs, Dust Bins, Window Structures. 


AND GILDING. 


d Estimates on application. 





WALTER MACFARLANE & CO, GLASGOW. 
Architectural, Sanitary and General Ironfounders. 
CONTRACTORS by Appointment to H 


e Majesty’s War Department. 








PHILADELP: 
EK DENON 
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